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RESOLUTION. 


Resolved,  That  there  shall  he  printed  as  a  House  document  eighteen  hundred  coj 
of  a  report  made  by  Government  Engineers  C.  L.  Potter,  F.  R.  Shunk,  an<l  E. 
Peek,  and  designated  as  General  Data  on  Lake  Supenor-Mississrppi  River  Canal 


General  data  on  Lake  Superior-Mississippi  Eiver  Canal. 


ELEVATIONS.  ^1 

Lake  Su  erior  .  601) 

Mississippi  R?ver  at  Hastings,  2£  miles  above  mouth  of  St.  Croix  River:  I 

Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul,  Minn..  JLB 

HiTest . I!!!!!”’!.!*”.*-'------  7033 

Mississippi  River  at  Washington  Avenue  Bridge,  Minneapolis:  7J 

Low  est .  79c  i 

Highest . 

With  dam  finished — 

Lowest . --------- . . . ----- 

Highest . . .  ,J 

Summit  level  of  proposed  Brule-St.  Croix  Canal:  ^  Qjrjj 

Low  water . - . -  -  -  - . .  l  *  01 r  1 

High  water . 


DISTANCES. 


Duluth  Canal  to  Bear  Creek . 

Bear  Creek  to  Prescott  (length  of  canal) . 

Length  of  Summit  level . 

St.  Paul  to  Prescott . 

Minneapolis  to  Prescott . - . 

Minneapolis  to  Taylors  Falls  (open-river  portion) 
Minneapolis  to  Duluth  Canal . 
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RELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  WATERWAY,  LAKE  SUPERIOR 

TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


XTnited  States  Engineer  Office, 

Canal  Park, 

Duluth ,  Minn.,  May  14,  1918. 
pom:  Board  of  Engineers,  Duluth,  Minn. 

'):  Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
hbject:  Preliminary  examination  of  waterway,  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

L  The  board  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  constituted 
P  Special  Orders,  No.  19,  War  Department,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
hgineers,  Washington,  August  14,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
t  preliminary  examination  and  leport  thereon  for  a  waterway  from 
Jtke  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of  Allouez  Bay,  at  the 
Ipterly  end  of  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  and  the  Amnicon, 
hose,  and  St.  Croix  Rivers,  Minn.,  and  Wis.,  met  January  14,  1912, 
i  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  the  call  of  the  senior  member;  held  a  public 
laring  on  January  15;  and  adjourned  on  the  16th  to  await  further 
pomised  information.  The  board  again  assembled  on  May  14, 
113,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  considered  further  matters,  made  its  report, 
ad  adjourned  sine  die. 

[p.  The  board  submits  the  following  report: 

h  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  25,  1912,  provides  for  the  fol¬ 
io  mg  preliminary  examination: 

Waterway  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of  Allouez  Ray,  at 
tJ  easterly  end  of  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  and  the  Amnicon,  Moose,  and^t. 
I  ix  Rivers,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

PREVIOUS  REPORTS. 

L  Three  reports  have  previously  been  submitted  on  the  question 
o  t  waterway  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

».  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  17,  1894,  contained  the 
h owing  clause: 

an.^  8Urvey  for  the  location  of  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior 
jj  Mississippi  River,  $10,000;  and  the  engineers  making  said  examination  and 
7  ey  shall  report  the  most  feasible  route  for  such  canal,  either  by  way  of  the  Saint 
tlx>  fum-  or  Upper  Mississippi  Rivers:  Provided ,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
®  ed  to  commit  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  said  improve- 

.  This  duty  was.  assigned  to  Maj.  Sears,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
^)se  report  is  published  in  House  Document  No.  330,  Fifty-fourth 
'egress,  first  session,  and  also  as  Appendix  HH  12,  Report  of  the 
del  of  Engineers,  1896.  In  compliance  with  the  working  of  the 
H’  which  precluded  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  improvement  was 
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commercially  justifiable  or  actually  feasible,  Maj.  Sears  confined  hin 
self  to  the  question  of  relative  feasibility  and  reported  that  the  mot 
feasible  route  for  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  the  Missi: 


sippi  River  is  from  Alluoez  Bay  via  the  Brule  and  St.  Croix  Rivers. 

7.  The  river. and  harbor  act  of  March  3,  1899,  contained  the  fo 
lowing  clause: 


ai 


Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  River:  The  report  upon  the  examination 
survey  for  the  location  of  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  Kivc 
provided  for  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  1894,  shall  be  supplemented  by  a  fur ub  i 
report  as  to  whether  such  canal  is  feasible  and  an  improvement  which  should  be  y 
dertaken  by  the  Government,  and,  if  feasible,  the  probable  cost  of  constructs 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  same 


8.  This  duty  was  also  assigned  to  Maj.  Sears,  whose  report,  su 
plemental  to  the  preceding  one,  is  published  in  House  Documejti 
No.  69,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  and  also  as  Appends 
KK  10,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  1900.  His  conclusio 
concurred  in  by  the  division  engineer  and  the  Chief  of  Engineei 
was  that  the  improvement  was  not  one  which  should  be  undertake 

by  the  Government.  .  ,  , 

9.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  3,  1909,  contained  the  1( 

lowing  clause: 


The  report  upon  the  examination  and  survey  for  the  location  of  a  canal  connect]  a 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  as  provided 
the  river  and  harbor  act  of  1894  and  as  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  the  rr, 
and  harbor  act  approved  March  31,  1899,  shall  be  completed  by  a  further  report] 
to  whether  existing  conditions  render  such  project  now  feasible  and  practical)! 
considering  the  necessary  location,  plans,  cost  of  construction  and  mamtenanj 
commerce  affected,  and  water  supply. 


10.  The  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by  Lieut.  Col.  G. 
Fitch  under  date  of  August  30,  1909,  and  is  printed  in  House  Doc 
ment  No.  304,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session. 

11.  The  conclusions  of  the  district  engineer  were  as  follows: 


In  view  of  the  existence  of  four  competing  lines  of  railroad  between  the  termi , 
of  the  longer  route  and  much  longer  time  of  transit  for  freight,  of  the  shortness  of  J 
navigation  season,  of  the  high  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  very  li- 
ited  amount  of  probable  local  traffic,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  any  through  traffic 
the  canal  if  built,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  its  construction  is  not  worthy  of  be , 
undertaken  by  the  General  Government. 


12.  Those  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors: 


Answering  the  questions  propounded  in  the  act,  the  board  reports  that  in  its  oH 
ion  while  existing  conditions  render  such  a  project  feasible  and  practicable  from  i 
engineering  point  of  view,  the  canal  is  impracticable  from  a  commercial  viewpc  t 
when  consideration  is  given  to  location,  plans,  cost  of  construction,  and  mamtenaiD  , 
commerce  affected,  and  water  supply,  and  therefore  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  U  t 
eral  Government  to  undertake  the  work. 


13.  And  those  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 


I  concur  with  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the  Board  of  Enginoji 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  that,  while  existing  conditions  render  such  a  project  practica  - 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  is  commercially  impracticable,  and  that  i 
not  now  advisable  for  the  General  Government  to  undertake  the  work. 


14.  The  first  act  provided  for  finding  the  most  feasible  route  fr<* 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River  without  considering  its  wort - 
ness.  The  second  act  provided  for  an  examination  as  to  whether  r 
not  the  selected  route  was  feasible  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  * 
was  held  not  to  be.  The  third  act  provided  for  a  resubmission  ol 
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ase  under  possible  changed  conditions.  It  was  still  held  to  be 
inworthy. 

OUTLINE. 


15.  The  act  requiring  the  present  report  confines  the  scope  of  the 
J'Oard  to  a  modification  of  the  Brule-St,  Croix  route,  which  had  been 
reviously  reported  as  most  feasible.  This  modification  consists  in 
allowing  the  route  via  Allouez  Bay,  the  Amnicon  and  Moose  Rivers 
:  d  the  St.  Croix,  in  place  of  the  BVule  and  Upper  St.  Croix  Rivers. 
*otli  routes  follow  the  same  line  from  Allouez  Bay  to  the  Amnicon 
fliver  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mention  is  invited  to  the  accompanying  map  and  profile,  and  par- 
cularly  to  report  (Appendix  A)  of  Junior  Engineer  G.  A.  Taylor, 
ho  was  in  charge  of  the  field  party  gathering  information  and  data 
fr  the  new  portion  of  the  route.  Some  of  the  conclusions  stated  are 
tken  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  report  direct. 

I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROUTE. 


16.  Beginning  at  the  eastern  end  of  Allouez  Bay,  in  Duluth- 
lperior  Harbor;  thence  for  a  distance  of  5|  miles  in  an  easterly 
rection  to  the  Amnicon  River,  at  an  elevation  of  61  feet;  thence 
:r  14i  miles  up  the  Amnicon  River  to  a  point  582  feet  above  Lake 
Wiperior;  thence  for  6  miles  south  across  the  divide,  which  is  630 
:et  above  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Moose  River;  thence  9  miles  down 
le  Moose  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  385  feet  above  Lake  Superior;  and 
pence  down  the  St.  Croix  for  149J  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
.ississippi  River,  65  feet  above  Lake  Superior. 

,17  The  total  rise  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  summit  is  630  feet, 
J-d  this  point  is  565  feet  above  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Croix,  making  a  total  rise  and  fall  of  1,195  feet  to  be  overcome 
I  tween  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

18.  By  reason  of  its  primary  importance  the  question  of  water  sup- 

H  for  the  summit  level  of  the  proposed  canal  was  given  particular 

mention. 

19.  The  examination  by  Mr.  Taylor,  fully  described  in  his  accom- 
pnying  report,  with  maps,  and  profile,  shows  the  summit  level  for 

i  crossmg  from  the  Amnicon  to  the  Moose  River  to  have  an  avail- 
?  e  watershed  of  only  65  square  miles,  sufficient  with  average  rain- 
a  ^Ur.n^1  a  ^0W  93  second-feet  for  six  months  in  the  vear. 

^recent  investigation  of  the  run-off  of  the  whole  St.  Croix  Valley 
awe  St  Croix  Falls  shoAvs  that  for  a  year  of  practically  normal 
Natali  (the  discharge  being  measured  continuously  by  the  electrical 
P  ver  generated)  there  was  22  per  cent  run-off.  This,  with  Mr.  Tay- 
ks  estimate  of  30  inches  rainfall,  would  amount  to  8  inches  instead 
1  nS  r\8  sllowmg  that  his  figure  is  not  too  small. 

'0.  Outside  this  limited  watershed  the  land  slopes  away,  and  no 
hortumty  was  found  for  a  feeder  to  augment  the  summit  supplv. 
e  summit  is  about  200  feet  above  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Croix 
1  he  east  and  50  to  70  feet  above  the  Black  River  on  the  west. 

^  a  computation  similar  to  that  followed  on  pages  13  to  18,  House 
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Document  No.  330,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  it  is  foun 
that  the  summit  level  water  supply  for  a  barge  canal  must  be  21  j 
second-feet,  if  40  lockages  are  made  per  day.  Mr.  Taylor  estimate 
the  available  supply  at  93  second-feet,  and  that  is  probably  large. 


CONCLUSION. 


21.  The  board  therefore  feels  justified,  without  further  discussion 
in  stating  the  following  facts  and  conclusions :  . 

(a)  A  feasible  route  from  the  engineering  standpoint  had  alreac 
been  found  for  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississip  I 
River  via  the  Brule  and  St.  Croix  Rivers. 

( b )  The  route  prescribed  in  the  act  of  July  25,  1912,  adds  the  dll 
ficulty  of  about  210  feet  additional  height  of  summit  level,  calling  f  I 

probably  20  more  locks.  ,  ,J 

(c)  The  Amnicon  and  Moose  Rivers  carry  much  less  water  than  tJ 

Brule  and  Upper  St.  Croix,  and  therefore  the  possible  water-pow 

development  would  be  smaller.  ,  j 

(d)  The  Amnicon  River  is  much  less  favorable  to  canalization  tmj 

the  Brule.  (See  Appendix  A.)  ,  ,  ,  .  J 

(e)  Even  with  a  limited  use  of  the  canal  (40  lockages  pei  day),  t.| 
natural  water  supply  available  to  the  summit  level  is  not  half  enougl 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  water  expensive  pumping  plants  mb; 

be  furnished  and  operated.  •  „  ,  , 

(f)  The  small  local  population  which  could  be  benefited  by  tl 

canal  is  along  the  Brule  and  St.  Croix  rather  than  along  the  Amnic<l 

and  Moose.  J  ,  .. 

(g)  The  only  advantage  to  offset  these  disadvantages  is  a  reductn. 

in  length  of  25J  miles. 

(Ji)  The  disadvantages  far  outweigh  the  advantage.  .  j 

(i)  The  route  specified  in  the  act  is  not  feasible  from  an  engmeeril 

standpoint.  ,  „  .  ,  ,  ,  j 

(j)  The  locality  in  question  is  not  worthy  of  improvement  by  U 

General  Government.  _  .  TT  *  t? 

22  The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Rep.- 
sentatives,  United  States,  passed  on  January  13,  1913,  the  followil 
resolutions: 


1 1 


Resolved ,  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatv 
United  States,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  created  by  sect! 
3  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  June  13,  1902,  be,  and  it  is  hereby  requesl 
to  reexamine  the  report  on  a  preliminary  examination  of  canal  connecting  J 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  Minnesota  , 
Wisconsin,  printed  in  House  Document  No.  304,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  sessij 

and  report  thereon 


23.  On  January  23,  1913,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  referred 
resolution  to  this  board  for  consideration  and  report.  This  is  assuni 
to  open  up  the  whole  question  of  advisability  of  a  canal  connect!! 
Lake  Superior  with  the  Mississippi  River  via  the  Brule  and  St.  w 
Rivers. 


ROUTE. 


24.  The  route  to  be  considered  is  that  via  the  Brule  and  St.  Crl 
Rivers  and  described  in  House  Document  No.  304,  Sixty-first  Li 
gress,  second  session,  as  follows: 
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By  this  route  the  northern  terminus  of  the  proposed  waterway  is  Bear  Creek  on 
louez  Bay,  the  southeasterly  portion  of  Duluth-Superior  Harbor.  Thence  for  a 
jtance  of  21.58  miles  in  an  east-southeasterly  direction  there  is  a  canal  link  to  the 
ule  River  356  feet  above  Lake  Superior.  The  canalized  Brule  River  is  then  followed 
10  miles  to  the  summit  level,  which  is  416  feet  above  Lake  Superior  and  351  feet 
ove  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  This  level  follows  the  general 
•ection  of  the  Brule  River  and  finally,  through  a  short  excavated  trench,  reaches 
per  Lake  St.  Croix,  12.73  miles  from  the  north  summit  lock.  About  20.77  miles 
low  the  northerly  end  of  upper  Lake  St.  Croix  is  the  south  summit  lock.  Thence 
!  route  is  along  the  canalized  St.  Croix  River  for  about  17  miles  to  a  point  about 
?-half  mile  below  its  confluence  with  the  Namakagan  River.  Thence  slack-water 
igation  is  proposed  for  the  St.  Croix  River  and  St.  Croix  Lake  to  the  southern  ter- 
aus,  Point  Prescott  on  the  Mississippi  River,  30  miles  below  St.  Paul,  except  that 
t  short  canal  links  will  be  required,  one  5  miles  long  around  Kettle  Rapids  and  one 
00  feet  long  at  Tavlors  Falls.  The  total  length  of  the  waterway  by  this  route  is  210 
lies  and  the  total  lift  (up  and  down)  is  767  feet.  This  may  safely  be  considered  the 
fst  feasible  route;  otherwise  another  survey  would  be  required,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
e  that  such  survey  would  result  in  the  recommendation  of  any  material  change 
he  location  of  the  canal. 

SIZE  OF  CANAL. 


?5.  Three  kinds  of  canal  have  been  considered — a  ship  canal,  a 
i  amboat  canal,  and  a  barge  canal.  Cne  of  the  most  important  con- 
'  erations  in  a  canal  is  the  supply  of  water  to  the  summit  level, 
icli  is  drawn  upon  for  operation  whenever  lockages  are  made,  and 
evaporation,  leakages,  and  filtration  at  all  times.  A  careful  dis- 
;sion  of  the  water  available  to  the  summit  level  of  this  canal  was 
de  by  Lieut,  C.  H.  McKinstry,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  1895,  and 
Dlished  as  Exhibit  H  of  report  of  Maj.  Sears  in  House  Document 
.  330,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  The  conclusion  was 
died  that  the  summit  level  supply  was  entirely  inadequate  for  a 
i  P  canalj  probably  inadequate  for  a  steamboat  canal,  but  sufficient 
(  a  barge  canal  of  the  dimensions  suggested. 

li'6-  At  the  public  hearing,  January  15,  1913,  many  depths  were 
ij  gested  ---8,  _  10,  12,  and  14  feet.  The  junction  of  this  canal  with 
l  Mississippi  Fiver  can  not  be  considered  as  in  anv  sense  its  com- 
rrcial  terminus.  At  that  point  is  the  small  town  of  Prescott,  Wis. 
1  pulation  about  1,000),  and  a  few  miles  up  the  river  the  town  of 
a  Mings,  Minn,  (population  about  4,000).  Neither  of  these  is  likely 
I  become  a  large  railroad  center.  The  object  of  the  canal  is  to 
Mam  through  water  transportation  from  Lake  Superior  to  St.  Paul 
T-  Minneapolis  and  to  points  lower  down  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
c  existing  project  for  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
neapolis  to  St.  Louis  provides  for  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  there 
ttle  prospect  of  any  increase  in  this  project  depth.  It  can  scarcely 
irgued  that  a  transshipment  would  be  made  at  Duluth  from  lake 
;els  (for  which  no  canal  can  be  built  on  account  of  lack  of  water 
he  summit  level)  to  deep-draft  barges  for  the  canal  and  another 
Lsshipment  at  Prescott  to  the  shallow  barges  which  must  finish 
trip  to  any  large  market  or  center  of  population. 

,  /•  .It  should  thus  be  definitely  settled  that  a  ship  canal  from  Lake 
fcenor  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  is  out  of  the  question, 

1  ,thaV?r  an-7  ^uture  time  which  the  board  considers  within  reason, 

Q- depth  for  a  canal  should  be  that  now  fixed  by  the  Emper  Missis- 
f  i  River  project,  or  6  feet,  and  no  more. 

-•  It  then  becomes  a  question  between  a  steamboat  canal  and  a 
canal.  With  the  water  supply  at  the  summit  level  very 
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doubtful  for  a  steamboat  canal,  and  with  no  estimate  of  the  cost  t 
such  a  canal,  the  discussion  will  be  primarily  confined  to  a  ban 
canal  of  6  feet  depth,  with  16  locks  and  8  hydraulic  lifts,  59  f(J 
bottom  width  and  80  feet  top  width,  and  locks  170  by  35  feet,  wii 
6  feet  of  water  on  the  miter  sills.  This  is  the  canal  discussed  « 
House  Document  No.  304,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session. 

COST. 


29.  Such  a  canal  was  estimated  in  1909  to  cost  $7,815,000  for  ccjj 
struction  and  $420,000  per  year  for  operation,  maintenance,  ai 
3J  per  cent  on  the  investment.  There  is  certainly  no  change  in  c<  -i 
ditions  in  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  which  would  warran  ai 
reduction  in  these  estimates.  They  will  be  accepted,  but  if  ay 
doubt  exists  it  must  be  as  to  their  being  high  enough. 

PROBLEM. 


30.  Will  the  saving  in  freight  to  the  public  on  the  probable  coi- 
merce  through  the  canal  be  equal  to  the  $420,000  annual  expense  o 
the  Government  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  interest  on  j| 
investment  ? 

PROSPECTIVE  COMMERCE. 


31.  At  the  request  of  the  board  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Wa 
house  Commission  has  furnished  statistics  of  the  amount  of  si 
material  as  might  go  by  water,  hauled  during  the  year  ending  Ju 
1912,  by  the  four  railroads  connecting  Duluth-Superior  with  M 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul. 


i- 


[Amounts  in  short  tons.] 


Name  of  road. 

Hard  and  soft 
coal  and  struc¬ 
tural  iron 
shipped  from 
Duluth,  Minn, 
and  Superior, 
Wis.,  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn., 
transfer,  and 
Minneapolis. 

694, 115 

1,089, 105 

138,321 

St  Paul  Minneapolis  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ry.  Co . 

33,027 

1,954,568 

I 


Flour  shipd 
from  St.  1  llj 
Minn.,  trai  3r, 
’  and  Minn  H 
olis  to  Dul 
Minn.,anca- 
perior,  V  ; 


11  m 

154 

'It 


32.  From  reliable  estimates  furnished  by  railroad  authoritie:  it 
appears  that  the  above  freight  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  t<w 
freight  handled  by  the  roads,  the  balance  being  gram  and  gen i 
merchandise  or  package  freight.  The  table  carries  only  the 

f  •  i  j 

1  33.  As  to  the  amount  of  local  freight  which  would  be  handled! 
the  canal,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitant  U 
the  counties  which  the  canal  would  pass  through  or  touch. 
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0 


County  and  State. 

Square 

miles. 

1908 

popula¬ 

tion. 

1910 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Douglas,  Wis.  (exclusive  of  Superior) . 

Burnett,  Wis . 

1,289 

881 

1,444 

452 

933 

430 

711 

543 

5, 115 

Q  9A1 

7,038 

Q  H9A 

Pine,  Minn . 

1 14  ftfiQ 

y,  UZ O 
1  5  070 

Phisago,  Minn . 

i  14,341 

90  005 

10,  0/0 
1  Q  5Q7 

3olk,  Wis . 

lO,  Oo  / 
91  QA7 

.Vashington,  Minn . 

1  90  004 

Zl,  o 0/ 
9A  niQ 

St.  Croix,  Wis . 

’ierce,  Wis . 

■  O,  OO 1 

26. 716 
23, 433 

25,910 

22,079 

Total . 

1AQ  5fM 

140,848 

t 

Uj  U(W 

1  Figures  for  population  for  1905. 


34.  This  table  shows  that  three  counties  have  increased  hi  popu- 
afcion,  five  have  decreased,  and  the  entire  district  has  lost  in  popu- 
ation  during  the  period  from  1905  and  1908  to  1910.  From  this  it 
s  evident  that  the  country  is  not  at  present  a  growing  community, 
rhile  the  cities  at  the  extremities  of  the  hue  are.  The  densitv  of 
lopulation  in  the  canal  counties  is  21  per  square  mile,  while  that  of 
he  entire  United  States  in  1910  was  nearly  26  per  square  mile. 

35.  The  population  of  the  cities  at  the  termini  of  the  canal  in  1910 
has  as  follows: 


Duluth . 

Superior. . . . 

St.  Paul _ 

Minneapolis 


78.  466 
40.  384 
214,  744 
301,  408 


Total 


635,  002 


36.  The  population  of  the  canal  counties  (and  many  of  the  inhab- 
’ants  of  these  counties  could  not  use  the  canal)  is  approximately  22 
er  cent  of  the  population  of  the  terminal  cities. 

,  37.  The  canal  will  be  discussed  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  to 
e  a  waterway  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
nd  will  also  serve  the  local  population  between  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
rid  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  The  freight  between  the 
uniinal  cities  is  large  and  serves  a  large  population  beyond  the 
win  Cities.  For  example  much  of  the  coal  from  Duluth-Superior 
)  St.  P  aul-Minneapolis  goes  southward  and  westward  to  many  "small 
)wns.  To  increase  the  estimate  of  shipments  of  coal  by  22  per  cent, 
i  account  of  the  local  population  along  the  canal,  favors  the  canal 
»ore  than  it  deserves,  but  such  increase  will  be  assumed,  since  the 
ftual  population  to  be  served  by  the  canal  is  unknown;  the  popula- 
on  of  the  Twin  Cities  is  the  only  figure  available  and  represents  the 
minium  to  be  served  at  the  southern  end. 

38.  The  freight  which  may  come  from  the  east  via  the  lakes  and 
to  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  along  the  Mis- 
IPsippi  River  is  limited.  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Winona,  Minn.,  are 
le  first  cities  of  importance  and  their  combined  population  is  onlv 
’  P?r  lcentJ  tfi&t  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Besides,  they  are 
;  obably  in  Chicago  territory  rather  than  in  Duluth-Superior  terri- 
ftry,  even  if  the  canal  be  built.  The  assumed  basis  is  therefore 
dobably  more  than  fair  to  the  canal. 

39  The  railroads  were  requested  to  separate  the  figures  furnished 
'  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  showing  the  bulk  freight 
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hauled  from  Duluth-Superior  to  the  Twin  Cities  so  as  to  give  dat 
as  to  what  part  of  the  total  freight  was  represented  by  soft  coal 
hard  coal,  and  iron.  The  responses  show  that,  of  the  1,954,458  tons 

Per  cent. 

Soft  coal  represented .  72.  3 

Hard  coal  represented .  27.  6 

Iron  and  steel  represented . 1 

40.  The  added  22  per  cent  for  local  population  along  the  earn; 
increases  the  estimate  of  shipments  southward  of  bulk  goods  froi 
1,954,568  to  2,384,573  tons.  Applying  the  above  percentages  w 
find  approximately: 

Tons. 


Soft  coal . 

Hard  coal . 

Iron  and  steel 


1,  724,  000 
658,  200 
2,  400 


41.  The  22  per  cent  increase  can  not  materially  affect  the  floi 
figures,  but  the  total  will  be  251,400  tons  (allowing  a  soldier’s  ratio 
of  18  ounces  per  day  to  every  individual  in  the  eight  counties).  Th 
makes  the  grand  total  of  bulk  freight  2,636,000  tons.  Railroa 
people  estimate  that  this  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  freigl 
shipment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  other  20  p< 
cent  or  659,000  tons,  is  divided  equally  between  grain  and  gener 
merchandise.  As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  the  actual  figures,  tl 
total  freight  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  moved  between  Duluth-Superi< 
and  the  Twin  Cities  and  moved  into  and  out  of  the  eight  count! 


1 


along  the  canal  would  be: 


Per  cent 
o  jail . 


Soft  coal,  1,724,000  tons . 

Hard  coal,  658,200  tons . 

Iron  and  steel,  2,400  tons . 

Flour,  251,400  tons . 

Grain,  329,500  tons . 

General  merchandise,  329,500  tons 


52.  3 
20.0 
.1 
7.6 
10.0 
10.0 


Total  (3,295,000  tons) . -* .  +00.  0 

42.  How  much  of  this  would  this  canal  probably  carry?  Tl 
Erie  Canal  in  1880  carried  4,608,581  tons,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  tot 
freight  moved  by  rail  and  canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
1906,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  we  find  that  t  j 
canal  carried  2,385,491  tons,  an  actual  decrease  in  freight  handled 
nearly  50  per  cent,  and  of  the  total  freight  carried  between  Buffi*  f 
and  New  York  the  canal  carried  only  3  per  cent.  It  had  then  lo 
one-half  of  its  actual  traffic  and  had  dropped  from  18  to  3  per  cent  i 
its  proportion  of  the  total  freight  carried  between  Buffalo  and  N< 
York. 
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43.  Freight  shipment  by  Mississippi  River  system. 


Tons  carried. 

Loss. 

1889 

1906 

pper  Mississippi . 

3,947,364 
180,264 
2, 132, 820 

595, 885 
105, 826 
1,056,390 

Per  cent. 
85 
41 
50 

finois  River . 

.issouri  and  tributaries  above  St.  Louis _ 

Total  upper  river . 

6, 360, 448 

1,758, 101 

72 

bio  River . 

15, 796, 968 
6, 232, 087 

15,226,805 
2, 546, 187 

4 

59 

ower  Mississippi . 

> 

Total  Mississippi  River . 

28, 289,  503 

19,531,093 

31 

1 — 4b — - - — _ 

44.  The  Erie  Canal  is  the  best  waterway  for  comparison  with  the 
roposed  canal.  Both  are  in  a  region  where  navigation  is  closed 
•>r  several  months  by  climatic  conditions,  and  both  are  dependent 
pon  and  become  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Both  are 
aralleled  by  many  efficient  and  competing  railroads,  some  interstate 
id  some  intrastate. 


COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BY  CANAL. 


1 45.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  under  two  headings:  (a)  Cost  to 
le  Lnited  States,  and  ( b )  cost  to  water  carriers.  For  the  purpose 
[  discussion  several  cases  will  be  assumed  (1)  that  the  canal  operating 
.r  seven  months  of  the  year  will  carry  all  the  present  freight,  or 
295,000  tons;  (2)  that  the  canal  will  carry  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
ffight,  or,  1,647,500  tons;  (3)  that  the  canal  will  carry  18  per  cent 
<  the  entire  freight  as  the  Erie  Canal  did  in  1880,  or  593,100  tons; 
)  that  the  canal  will  carry  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  freight  as  the 
fe  Canal  did  in  1906,  or  98,850  tons;  (5)  that  the  canal  will  carry 
a  freight  except  coal;  (6)  that  the  canal  will  carry  all  freight  except 
*ft  coal;  (7)  that  the  canal  will  carry  all  grain  and  flour  northward 
ad  all  hard  coal  southward. 

(a)  Cost  to  the  United  States. — The  canal  to  be  commercially  justi- 
ld.must  save  to  the  public  at  least  $420,000  per  annum,  an  amount 
( invalent  to  a  reduction  of  the  selling  price  of  the  freight  handled 
uder  the  various  conditions,  as  follows: 


Per  ton. 

(1)  3,295,000  tons .  on  iq 

(2)  1,647,500  tons .  '  9^ 

(3)  593,100  tons .  L 

(4)  98,000  tons .  .  /  9^ 

(5)  912,800  tons . . L ! !  L ;  L  L  L  C  '  i'i 

(6)  l,571,000tons .  97 

(7)  i,239,100tons .  34 

{b)  Cost  to  water  carrier. — In  discussing  this  feature  it  is  necessary 
note  a  circumstance  which  works  greatly  against  the  canal.  Du- 
t  h-Superior  Harbor  does  an  immense  business  in  both  receipts  and 
spments.  For  the  calendar  year  1911,  the  total  receipts  were 
24,962  tons,  of  which  8,434,905  tons  (or  practically  90  per  cent), 
"s  co.al-  All  of  Duluth-Superior’s  receipts  by  lake,  except  a  few 
Qaor  items,  are  such  that  their  proper  quota  would  be  sent  to  St. 

■  ul  and  Minneapolis.  The  lake  shipments  from  Duluth-Superi 
H1911  were  21,247,884  tons  of  which  19,014,620  tons  (90  per  cen 


nor 

ent) 
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were  iron  ore,  practically  none  of  which  could  use  the  canal;  809, OC 
tons  were  wheat,  of  which  it  will  be  shown  later,  a  small  amour 
passes  through  the  Twin  Cities  and  practically  none  would  use  tl 
canal;  232,000  tons  of  oats,  barley  and  corn,  of  which  a  portion  migl 
use  the  canal;  431,200  tons  of  flour,  of  which  one-half  (see  figures  < 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission)  originates  in  Minneapol 
and  might  use  the  canal. 

Of  all  the  lake  shipments  from  Duluth-Superior  (see  Annual  Repo, 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1912,  p.  2461)  there  is  little  that  can  \ 


claimed  for  the  canal  except  probably  one-half  of  the  431,200  tons  'I 
flour  and  a  portion  of  the  232,000  tons  of  oats,  barley,  and  cor 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  general  merchandise  carried  between  tl 
two  termini  moves  southward.  In  the  figures  given  by  the  Stillwat 
people  in  1909  (H.  Doc.  No.  304,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  they  mentk 
120,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  southbound  and  do  not  eve 
mention  it  in  the  northbound  statistics,  but  there  may  be  a  srm 
amount  in  the  57,000  miscellaneous  northbound,  dhus  it  appea 
that  500,000  tons  would  be  a  large  figure  for  available  freight 
Duluth-Superior,  while  the  available  return  freight  would  be  mol 
than  2,000,000  tons.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  of  eve 
four  barges  taking  freight  to  the  Twin  Cities  at  least  three  must  retu 
to  Duluth  empty.  The  latest  available  figures  showing  avera 
freight  rates  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  3  mills  per  ton-mile,  as  given  1 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  (Railways  in  the  U.  S.  i 
1902,  pt.  2,  A  40-Year  Review  of  Changes  in  Freight  Tariffs,  Was 

ington,  D.  C.,  1903.)  .  J 

46.  The  entire  distance  from  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  to  Mpj 
neapolis  is  about  260  miles,  giving  78  cents  as  a  payment  to  the  wak 
carrier  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Erie  Canal  rates.  It  might 
claimed,  and  justly,  that  the  single-barge  method,  or  that  of  one  bar  ; 
towing  another,  is  unduly  expensive  between  Taylors  Falls  and  d 
Paul.  A  fleet  made  up  and  towed  by  a  single  steamer  is  the  ec- 
nomical  method  on  an  open  waterway,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
more  expensive  to  make  the  change.  The  delay  to  the  steamer  i> 
waiting  for  and  making  up  a  tow  could  not  be  avoided  unless  tji 
barges  had  to  do  the  waiting,  and  if  either  waits,  there  is  a  loj 
While  the  steamer  is  towing  the  fleet  to  and  from  Minneapolis,  tl 
barge  crews  would  be  idle.  The  only  expense  of  the  single  ban 
over  the  fleet  would  be  a  little  loss  of  economy  in  fuel  and  a  lit) 
longer  time  in  making  the  run.  These  would  not  cover  the  cost  i| 
the  towboat  with  its  necessarily  lost  time.  The  single  barges,  or  o) 
towing  another,  would  undoubtedly  complete  the  trip  at  both  eiil 
of  the  waterway  without  assistance,  and  the  Erie  Canal  rate  shoil 
apply  for  the  entire  260  miles,  amounting  to  $0.78  per  ton. 

47.  But  it  is  improbable  that  the  Erie  Canal  boat  has  to  go  ba: 
empty  three  trips  out  of  four.  The  commodities  to  be  shipped  i 
that  section  are  not  so  unbalanced  in  the  two  directions  as  they  D 
between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth-Superior.  In  the  case  of  0 
Erie  Canal  general  merchandise  is  going  in  either  direction ;  machine  ^ 
and  structural  iron  may  be  going  in  either  direction,  and  the  chan<3 
of  a  return  cargo  are  much  better  than  1  in  4.  It  would  therehl 
appear  that  with  the  one-way  traffic  between  the  Head  of  the  Lai  •> 
and  the  Twin  Cities,  the  Erie  Canal  rate  would  be  none  too  large  ai 
very  probably  too  small. 
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48.  If  the  two  costs  now  be  added  there  will  result: 


Case. 

Canal 

carrying. 

Cost  to 
United 
States. 

1 

i 

Cost  to 
shipper. 

f 

Total. 

Per  cent. 
i  nn 

©n  i  9 

npU.  lo 
oe 

$U.  7  5 

$0*  91 

1  8 

.  ZD 
71 

.  75 

1»  03 

9 

.  il 

A  OK 

.  75 

1. 49 

all  but  coal . 

T.  ZD 

.  75 

70 

5. 03 

all  but  soft  coal . 

97 

.  So 
70 

3oal,  grain,  and  flour . 

.34 

.  1 5 

.78 

1. 05 
1.12 

49.  Railroad  rates  between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  January  1913 
er  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  ~  7  ; 


Rate. 

Rate. 

Hal,  hard . 

SI.  25 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

Iron  (bar  or  band) . 

SI.  50 
1.12 
1.20 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.80 
1.60 

m,  soft . 

Iron,  pig 

.  ieat . . 

Lime 

.•Ur1 . 

Rails 

Urse  grain . 

Salt... 

.tnber . 

Sand 

luctural  iron . 

Stone _ 

1  ilding  stone . 

Stone,  crushed . 

I-a  castings . 

Sugar . . 

[  aent . 

- - - 

1  One  road  charges  SI. 50. 


50.  These  are  the  rates  between  the  two  cities,  but  not  the  rate 
jud  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  merchant  on  general  mer- 
fjandise  which  he  receives  through  Duluth  and  Superior  from  the 
Bt.  The  “ package  freighters”  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  generally 
rlroad-owiied  boats  and  the  Twin  City  merchants  get  a  “lake-and- 
rate  from  the  east  to  the  Twin  Cities,  which  gives  them  the 
8 vantage  of  a  very  low  rate  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  This 
fitter  is  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  com- 
funt  of  the  business  organizations  of  Duluth-Superior  that  it 
aows  the  Twin  City  merchant  to  receive  merchandise  and  ship  it 
tck  over  the  same  lines  to  smaller  towns  more  cheaply  than  the 
biiuth-Supenor  merchant  can  reach  the  same  towns.  This  con- 
3  ion  has  existed  many  years  and  may  or  may  not  persist,  but  we 
*1  continue  the  discussion  on  the  basis  that  the  Twin  City  merchant 
Qy  have  to  pay  the  rates  above  stated. 

)1.  Havmg  determined  the  average  rate  on  the  canal,  it  remains 
m  determine  the  average  railroad  rates  on  all  commodities.  The 
i3rage  rail  rate  for  iron  may  be  taken  as  the  average  rate  on  the  five 
^.ds,  or  $1.40.  The  general  merchandise  rate  may  be  taken  as  the 
Mirage  on  stone,  cement,  lime,  salt,  and  sugar,  or  $1.16.  The 
Hirage  rate  on  all  freight  may  thus  be  determined: 


Soft  coal,  1,724,000  tons,  at  90  cents.  .  . 

Hard  coal,  658,200  tons,  at  $1.25 . 

Iron  and  steel,  2,400  tons,  at  $1.40. . . 

Flour,  251,400  tons,  at  $1 . 

Grain,  829,500  tons,  at  $1 . 

General  merchandise,  329,500  tons,  at  $1.16 


$1,  551,  600 
822,  750 
33,  600 
251,  400 
329,  500 
382,  220 


Total  (3,  295,  000  tons) . 

3,371,070_q51  ft9 ,  .,  ..  , 

S^SjOOO-"*1'0^4  tiie  average  rail  rate  on  all  commodities. 


3,  371,  070 
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If  the  canal  rate  of  78  cents  be  subtracted  from  this  rail  rate  it  giv  j 
24.4  cents  as  the  difference  which  may  go  to  reimburse  the  Unite 
States  for  its  expenditures.  This  practically  corresponds  to  case  ( 
above,  which  means  that  the  canal  must  haul  50  per  cent  of  all  Ireig 
in  order  to  equal  railroad  rates  and  make  good  the  Government! 

outlay. 

COMPARISON. 


52.  The  canal,  in  order  to  transport  as  cheaply  as  the  radroacl 
must  handle  annually  1,647,500  tons,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  tralhc  fl 
the  fiscal  year  1912.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  total  freight  w l 
increase  from  year  to  year  and  a  reduced  percentage  will  keep  up  tj 
actual  tonnage.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  if  the  canal  can  obtaU 
and  keep  up  1,647,500  tons  per  annum.  It  has  already  been  point  b 
out  that  between  1880  and  1906  the  actual  tonnage  carried  by  tl 
Erie  Canal  reduced  one-half  and  its  proportional  tonnage  reduc  l 
from  18  to  3  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  total  tonnage  betwei 
Buffalo  and  New  York  was  increased  200  per  cent,  the  actual  tel 
nage  carried  by  the  canal  was  reduced  50  per  cent.  History  d<> 
not  favor  the  claim  made  by  its  advocates  that  the  canal  may  r 
be  commercially  feasible  now,  but  that  when  commerce  develops 
will  be  a  necessity.  If  it  can  not  compete  now,  there  is  little  hoi 

for  the  future.  .  ,  ,  .,vj 

53.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  railroads  the  canal  must  eitlr 

reduce  the  rates,  give  better  service,  or  both.  A  reduction  of 
cents  per  ton  in  freight  rate  will  not,  with  our  present  business  me- H 
ods,  offset  much  in  adequacy  of  service.  It  will  scarcely  be  clanrl 
that  the  canal  can  give  better  service  than  the  railroads  and  it  imj 
therefore  give  better  rates.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  must  hani 
50  per  cent  of  the  present  commerce  in  order  to  equal  the  rail  rat-. 
It  must,  in  order  to  reduce  the  rates  an  average  of  12  cents  per  tl 
(average  rail  rate  $1,024  minus  case  1,  $0.91),  carry  the  present  ente 
tonnage;  must  carry  it  all  in  an  open  season  of  seven  months,  &f?i 
must  give  a  service  equal  to  that  of  the  railroads. 

54  The  various  commodities  will  be  taken  up  to  show  why  1 
canai  will  or  will  not  carry  them.  In  these  discussions  figures  8  4 
estimates  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  previous  reports  and  trfl 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barnes  made  at  the  public  hearing  (Appendix 
and  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Little  (Appendix  C),  and  Hall  (Appen* 

D)  and  Citizens’  Canal  Association  of  Stillwater,  Minn.  (Appenx 

E)  ’  It  will  be  impossible  to  note  the  references  m  all  cases. 


COAL. 


55.  Of  all  the  traffic  between  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Tv 
Cities,  72  per  cent  is  coal.  Of  this,  72  per  cent  is  soft  coal  an  ; 
per  cent  hard  coal.  Duluth  and  Superior  are  the  coal  yards  ol 
Northwest  and  particularly  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  they 
at  the  head  of  a  system  of  deep-water  navigation  which  reaches, 
near  the  eastern  coal  fields  that  the  railroad  haul  from  those  tu 
to  Lake  Erie  is  short.  They  have  a  large  harbor  with  little  liucti 
tion  in  water  level,  with  flat  shores,  and  with,  shallow  water  near  « 

n  i  .  -  -i. _ lx’  ~  4*^™  1  /mol  r  APre  wit 


tion  m  warer  level,  wim  nau  snuico,  -  - -  ---  ,  ,  m 

shores,  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  large  coal  docks,  w  , 
coal  is  handled  by  the  most  modem  machinery  from  the  large  1  ■« 
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^vessel  to  the  docks  on  which  it  is  stored  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
Jconsumei .  W  hen  called  for  it  is  screened,  loaded  on  cars  in  the  same 
economical  manner,  and  shipped  out.  Contrast  these  conditions 
with  those  to  be  found  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  Mississippi 
Kiver  between  and  including  the  two  cities  is  in  a  gorge  giving;  no 
oom  for  large  coal  yards  in  the  bottom  lands,  and  with  few  points 
vhere  railroads  can  handle  a  large  coal  business  between  the  river 
iind  the  cities.  The  city  of  St.  Paul  is  now  contemplating  changing 
he  course  of  the  Mississippi  River  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  union 
lation  lor  passenger  service.  The  fluctuation  of  the  river  at  St. 
aul  is  about  20  feet,  and  at  Minneapolis  it  will  be  about  8  feet  after 
he  dam  is  completed.  The  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  at  Cin- 
mnati,  except  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  river  at  that  place  is  nearly 
0  leet  On  a  fluctuation  even  as  small  as  that  in  Minneapolis  or 

h  the  same  kmcl  °f  machinery  for  unloading  coal  will  be 
eeded;  the  same  amount  of  labor  will  be  necessary;  the  same  diffi- 
ulties  m  clam- shelling  the  coal  in  the  barge  will  be  encountered- 
nd  the  cost  can  not  be  much  less.  Regarding  the  cost  of  unloading 

arges  at  Cincinnati  the  superintendent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
Tote : 

Cincinnati,  June  26,  1909. 

^IR-'  reply  to  yours  of  June  23,  we  have  pleasure  in  inclosing  tables  show- 
fefaTsCc^of  sup"  ‘  ^  °f  ^  indicating  q^tities  by  river  and 

ill1!1?11  frel|ht  r.ate  011  c°a1'  from  Kanawha  region  to  Cincinnati  is  J1  per  ton  This 
lates  to  coal  destined  for  delivery  in  this  market;  shipments  made  to  points  bevond 
H?  market  have  a  joint  rate  understood  to  be  on  a  lower  basis. 

By  nver  the  freight  rate  is  50  to  62£  cents  per  ton;  additional  to  this  is  the  cost  of 

1  i  •  ng  ^r<?m  barges  to  elevators  to  get  the  coal  in  position  for  delivery  on  track 

°r  H  oth1erwise  distributed.  This  represents  25  to  35  cents  per  ton 
th  Yours1Vtrulfyeight  ^  elevatmg  1S  Practically  the  same  as  the  rail  rate.P 

C.  B.  Murray,  Superintendent. 

\ 

56.  The  tables  referred  to  in  the  letter  show  that  in  1896  the  river 
[ceip  ts  were  about  59,000  tons  and  the  rail  receipts  were  about  21  000 
ns  (-6  per  cent),  while  in  1908  the  river  receipts  were  about  36  000 
ns  and  the  rail  receipts  were  about  85,000  tons  (70  per  cent  on  50 
t  cent  greater  total  receipts).  The  actual  amount  delivered  by 

WaS  011  ly, 60  Per  oent  of  bhat  in  1896.  This  shows  that 
f  .  ow  a  c??b  of  at  least  25  cents  for  every  ton  of  coal  delivered 

>m  the  river  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  further  indicates  that 
e  railroads  are  running  the  Ohio  River,  the  greatest  coal  river  in  the 
°*tile  coal  business,  on  a  haul  of  200  to  300  miles,  although 
I,  fact.ual  difference  in  freight  rate  in  favor  of  the  water  haul  is 
ceilts-  yy  regard  to  tbe  item  of  25  cents  for  unloading 
fid  at  the  river  bank,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  unloading  at  Cin- 
d°ne  from  barges  entirely  open.  If  such  barges  be  used 
il  /  on  bbe  proposed  canal  they  would  be  entirely  unfit  for  carry- 

2  °f,anI  P°sslbi,e  retum  freight.  If  the  barges  be  decked,  as  they 
n  st  be  for  handling  grain  or  flour,  the  unloading  of  coal  would  be 

expensive. 

LhFo1;  tbe  sake  of  comparison  we  may  assume  that  the  coal  can 
b  put  into  barges  at  the  vessel’s  side  in  Duluth  Harbor  as  cheaply 

I, b?a,n  be  Put  on  the  wharf  at  Duluth-Superior.  This  is  very 
RiDtlul  wlien  we  compare  the  modem  machinery  used  at  the  lame 
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coal  docks,  with  a  floating  conveyor,  and  when  we  consider  th 
advantage  of  dumping  in  large  piles  over  stowing  m  barges  ib 
coal  is  then  on  its  way  to  St.  Paul,  via  the  canal,  at  the  same  cost  the 
it  would  have  represented  on  the  dock  at  Duluth.  It  must  pay  th 
canal  freight  rate  and  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  unload  it  on  th 
river  hank  in  St.  Paul.  This  unloading  operation  gives  it  an  exti 
handling,  with  a  clamshell  bucket.  It  is  now  in  the  same  conditio: 
with  respect  to  delivery  to  the  consumer  that  it  is  on  the  dock  t 
Duluth,  ready  to  be  screened  and  delivered.  The  large  coal  dealeju 
place  a  minimum  deterioration  of  25  cents  per  ton  as  the  result  i 
breakage  in  each  handling  of  coal  such  as  is  necessary  in  unloauir 
from  the  barges  at  the  river  bank.  The  coal  is  now  on  the  nvi 
bank  and  has  cost  the  wholesale  dealer  the  same  that  it  would  cj 
the  wharf  at  Duluth,  plus  the  canal  freight  rate,  plus  25  cents  hi 
unloading  and  elevating,  and  plus  25  cents  for  deterioration  .  j 
unloading.  This  25  cents  for  breakage  is  probably  the  explanaticl 
of  the  fact  that  Cincinnati  prefers  to  get  its  coal  by  rail  rather  tin  I 

Ky  j*iY0r 

58.  The  coal  has  to  be  screened  and  delivered  to  the  carload  co  j 
sumer  and  to  the  local  coal  yard,  just  as  at  present  it  has  to  be,  iro.j 
the  coal  dock  at  Duluth  or  Superior.  In  those  cities  the  charge  ail 
cost  of  carload  deliveries  to  large  consumers  and  to  retail  yards  is  ,  1 
cents  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  cost  ieil 

in  St.  Paul.  ,  -  *i  j  i 

59.  The  cost  of  coal  to  the  wholesale  consumer  or  retail  dealer  i 


the  Twin  Cities  must  be  either:  i  •  -n  1  + 

(a)  By  rail.—' The  cost  of  the  coal  on  the  Lake  vessel  m  Duiut 
Superior,  plus  the  cost  of  unloading,  screening,  and  loading,  plus  t 
railroad  rate  (90  cents  for  soft  and  $1.25  for  hard),  and  plus  t 


dealer’s  profit,  or  J  n  w 

(b)  By  canal—  Every  item  the  same  except  that  for  railroad  r« 

there  must  be  substituted  canal  rate  plus  75  cents  for  unloadn 


5 


breakage,  and  delivery.  , 

60.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  dealer  can  afford  to  pay  a  cal 
rate  of  15  cents  per  ton  on  soft  coal  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  hard  co 
This  actual  rate  on  the  Erie  Canal  basis  should  be  78  cents  In  tin 
figures  there  is  no  return  to  the  United  States  on  its  lnvestmen  .  n 
61  This  discussion  presumes  that  the  wholesale  dealer  m  the  ivi 
Cities  can  practically  supply  everybody  largely  m  the  open  season 
navigation.  To  keep  any  large  stock  during  the  closed  season 
would  require  more  storage  room  than  can  be  had  on  the  river,  ai 
in  that  case  another  storage  yard  will  be  necessary,  requiring  an  t  - 
ditional  handling  and  hauling  to  that  yard  and  the  rent  of  sue! 
yard,  for  all  of  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  It  may  be  argil 
that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  reduced  by  avoiding  this 
ditional  yard  and  that  he  will  stock  up  for  the  winter.  Such 
argument  is  futile.  Even  though  the  consumer  may  know  the  c- - 
ditions,  he,  either  from  necessity  or  from  a  preference  for  seeing 
coal  merchant’s  money,  rather  than  his  own  tied  up  in  his  neeca 
supply,  will  order  his  coal  as  he  wants  it  throughout  the  winter  seas  t 
As  that  is  the  season  of  greatest  consumption  m  all  lines,  there  is  Ini 
doubt  that  one-half  the  coal  consumed  in  St.  Paul  and  Mmneap.; 
will  require  the  extra  handling  and  hauling  and  the  extra  stor . 
yard  away  from  the  landing  place  on  the  river  bank. 
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|  62.  If  cost  does  not  favor  the  canal,  and  it  does  not,  we  must  look 
a  service.  Any  consumer  or  dealer  in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  can 
“4rder  from  a  coal  company  a  carload  of  coal  one  morning  and  gen- 
rally  he  will  have.it  at  his  door  or  yard  the  next  morning,  and  cer- 
Ainly  the  second  morning  with  delivery  made  from  Duluth  or 
Superior.  He  could  not  get  it  much  more  quickly  if  delivery  were 
lade  from  stock  in  his  own  city. 

7  63.  Duluth-Superior  is  the  natural  and  economical  coal  yard  for 
t.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

64.  Much  of  the  coal  coming  into  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  for 
L  inroad  use  and  would  naturally  be  hauled  by  the  roads  themselves. 

65.  The  coal  used  for  Government  purposes  in  the  Twin  Cities  wili 
jfit  move  b}  the  canal,  as  there  is  a  land-grant  rate  of  50  per  cent  on 
'overnment  freight. 

66.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  consumer  or  retail  dealer  is  not 
jfung  to  buv  coal  from  the  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  wholesale  dealer 

rough  sentiment,  rather  than  from  the  agent  of  the  Duluth  or  Supe- 
)r  dealer,  when  he  can  get  the  same  coal  with  good  service  from  the 
tter  at  a  considerably  lower  figure. 

T7.  The  canal  will  not,  if  built,  move  coal  from  the  head  of  the 
ikes  to  the  Twin  Cities.  Coal  is  72.3  per  cent  of  the  traffic  between 
♦lluth-Superior  and  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  leaving  27.7  per  cent  or 
12,800  tons  for  the  canal.  With  this  amount  of  freight  the  cost  of 
iinsportation  to  the  United  States  becomes: 


420,000 

912,800 


46  cents. 


08.  This  added  to  78  cents  for  freight  by  the  canal,  gives  $1.24  as 
cost  of  transportation.  The  average  railroad  rate  on  the  same 
3nmodities  is  $1.09.  Therefore  the  canal  can  not  carry  the  coal  and 
3i  not^ exist  on  all  other  freight  combined. 

)9.  \  arious  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  percentage  of  the 
fid  received  at  Duluth-Superior  which  goes  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
II  the  Minnesota  Transfer.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  railroad  fffi- 
hs  show  the  latter  to  be: 


Tons. 


Soft  coal .  1;  724j  000 

Hard  coal .  658,  200 

Total .  2,382,200 

ftn  the  same  fiscal  year  the  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  were: 

Per  cent  to  the  Twin  Cities. 

Soft  coal,  7,115,831  tons .  04 

Hard  coal,  1,255,330  tons . . . 52 

Total,  8,371,161  tons . . .  28 

Ance  little  of  the  1912  receipts  would  move  to  the  Twin  Cities 
>ore  June  30,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  take  the  receipts  at 

r>Penor  for  the  calendar  year  1911  and  compare  them  with 
n  twin  Cities  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1912: 

41253 — H.  Doc.  920,  63-  2 - 2 
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Per  cent  to  the  Twin  Cities. 


24 


Soft  coal,  7,070,337  tons .  ^ 

Hard  coal,  1,364,568  tons .  48 


28 


Total,  8,434,905  tons . 

Based  on  the  figures  given,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  all  the  cd 
received  at  Duluth  Superior  about  28  per  cent  goes  to  St.  Paul,  Mi* 
neapolis,  and  the  Minnesota  Transfer;  that  of  the  soft  coal  about  or • 
quarter  goes  to  those  places;  and  that  of  the  hard  coal  about  one-hl 
reaches  those  points. 

WHEAT. 


70.  The  great  wheat  growing  section  of  the  United  States  lies  noi  u 
of  an  east  and  west  line  through  St.  Paul.  Three  railroad  system 
are  available  for  shipping  this  crop  direct  to  Duluth- Superior  wrthcl 
passing  through  the  Twin  Cities,  and  only  a  very  small  part  ot  tit 
going  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes  is  hauled  by  the  roads  between  Minin 
apolis  and  Duluth.  The  statistics  submitted  by  the  Stillwater  col 
zens  show  that  in  1908  there  were  hauled  from  the  Iwm  Cities  toll 
head  of  the  Lakes  2,562  cars  of  wheat,  or  about  2,135,000  bushe. 
The  wheat  shipped  by  lake  from  Duluth  Superior  the  same  vear  fl 
53  057  105  bushels — the  railroads  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Dull! 
hauled  into  Duluth- Superior  4  per  cent  of  the  wheat  carried  dofl 

the  Lakes  from  that  harbor.  ,  ] 

71.  The  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  Head  ot  ie 

Lakes  is  $1  per  ton,  or  3  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  coming  throijj 
from  certain  favored  points  goes  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  at  a  <meail 
rate.  The  actual  added  amount  for  completion  of  the  trip  to  Dull  ft 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  1  cent  per  bushel.  A  large  shipper  of  wh* 
in  Minneapolis  states,  however,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  p| 
3  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1  per  ton.  Wheat  coming’ into  Mmneap  s 
from  the  favored  points  may  be  stopped,  offered  for  sale,  and  til 
sent  on  to  Duluth  without  increase  in  rate.  The  wheat  (90  per  cl 
of  the  whole1)  which  must  pay  $1  comes  into  Minneapolis  on  carsa 
its  way  to  Duluth.  In  order  to  transfer  to  barges  it  must  pay  an  oj 
vator  charge  of  three-fourths  cent  per  bushel,  or  25  cents  per  ta 
it  would  probably  have  to  assume  a  different  rate  of  insurance  y 
water,  leading  to  trouble  and  complications,  and,  although  grain  r| 
claim  that  it  takes  as  long  as  five  days  for  rail  shipments  to  re  I 
Duluth  from  the  Twin  Cities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  aver  e 
considerably  shorter  in  time  than  those  by  canal.  A  case  is  rela  <j 
by  a  Duluth  vessel  agent  where  he,  even  m  the  congested  seasoi  > 
1912,  learned  on  Saturday  of  an  available  vessel  which  would  ill 
her  coal  unloaded  on  Monday  and  could  not  get  an  ore  cargo.  I 

A  Minneapolis  dealer  had  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  Minneapolis  w 
he  wanted  shipped.  The  wheat  was  delivered  in  Duluth  and  oni 
way  down  the  Lakes  by  Tuesday  noon.  This  could  not  have  h 
done  by  canal.  It  may  be  argued  that  it  would  have  moved  earn 
by  canal.  It  would  not  have  then  been  available  for  sale  in  Mm* 
apolis,  as  it  was,  up  to  the  time  the  vessel  was  chartered.  Again  > 
it  gone  on  to  Duluth  by  canal  it  might  have  been  held  there  mil 
days  in  barges — not  a  cheap  storage  without  obtaining  a  ves^e*? 

carry  it. 
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72.  The  elevator  charges  (25  cents  per  ton)  having  been  paid  in 
Imneapolis,  the  wheat  will  be  on  the  barges  with  75  cents  to  pay 
|.  canal  rate  of  /8  cents  on  the  Erie  Canal  basis,  neglecting  the 
rovemment  s  investment.  The  wheat  may  be  in  an  elevator  in 
mnneapolis,  and  then  it  has  to  pay  no  more  elevator  charges  than 
\  would  by  rail  and  the  full  $1  will  be  available  for  expense  by 
anal.  There  are  no  figures  to  show  what  portion  of  the  wheat 
omg  to  Duluth-Superior  now  passes  through  the  elevators  (actu- 
py  unloaded  and  loaded  again)  in  Minneapolis  on  its  way.  It  is 
ot  believed  that  it  is  large.  It  is  seen  above  that  46  cents  per 
>n  should  be  charged  against  the  freight  to  reimburse  the  public 
yen  it  the  canal  hauls  everything  but  coal,  making  $1.24  (78  and 
P  cents)  the  full  cost  by  canal  under  those  circumstances.  So 
fere  is  no  hope  that  the  canal  will  haul  the  wheat,  even  in  the  most 
vorable  ease,  except  at  a  loss  to  the  United  States  on  its  investment, 
173.  A  Minneapolis  wheat  dealer  states  that  the  canal  would  be 
i' great  boon  to  the  business.  .  For  what,  since  it  can  not  compete 
uth  the  i  ate  by  rail  ?  To  relieve  the  terrible  congestion  in  Minne- 
loolis.  that  would  make  the  canal  useful  three  months  in  some 
lars  and  not  at  all  in  others.  In  support  of  his  claim  he  submitted 
fur es  which  showed  the  shipments  by  the  roads— Northern  Pacific 
reat  Northern,  and  Omaha — for  the  months  of  September,  October’ 
|.d  .November,  1912.  An  analysis  of  those  figures  showed  some 
Iry  startling  traffic  for  the  Omaha  road.  Upon  investigation  he 
Urned  that  the  figures  from  the  books  of  that  road  included  every- 
I  going  out  of  Minneapolis — not  to  Duluth-Superior  only.  Py 
lowing  that  the  Omaha  and  Soo  lines  together  carried  as  much 
the  average  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  the 
Ripments  shown  m  the  table  below  result.  It  is  not  believed  that 
pse  two  roads  shipped  together  as  much  as  the  average  of  the 
rier  two,  for  tlie  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  hauled  in 
13  fiscal  year  1912  92  per  cent  of  the  return  heavy  freight,  as  shown 
|  tile  figures  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  On  the 
ttumecl  basis,  however,  the  figures  are: 


Wheat,  2,784,030  bushels. . . . 

Corn,  404,760  bushels . 

Oats,  382,560  bushels . 

Barley,  913,725  bushels . 

Rye,  31,440  bushels . 

Flax,  140,055  bushels . 

Flour,  2,009,580  bushels . 

Mill  stuffs . 

Linseed  oil,  2,579,633  bushels 
Oil  cake,  31,733,504  bushels.. 
Hay . 


Tons. 
83,  521 
11,  333 
5,  738 
21,879 
880 
3,  922 
200,  958 
82,  521 
1,290 
15,  867 
1,610 


Total. 


429,  519 


fub  ^  seen  that  these  figures  are  larger  than  those  given 

the  citizens  of  Stillwater  m  their  statistics  for  1908,  being  on  wheat 
oer  cent  more  (for  the  three  heavy  months  only)  than  the  entire 
Wnt  for  1908.  The  wheat  crop  for  1912  was  very  large.  It  is 
vrstood  that  every  elevator  in  Duluth-Superior  and  in  Minne- 
I  s  was  full  at  the  end  of  the  lake  navigation  season,  that  thou- 
is  ol  loaded  cars  lay  m  Minneapolis,  that  all  available  ships 


>s  on 
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tliG  Likes  were  loaded  with  wheat,  that  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  wj 
full  of  loaded  ships,  and  that  the  insurance  season  on  the  Lakes  wj 
extended  15  days  in  order  to  relieve  the  grain  congestion.  Und] 
these  conditions  it  is  not  seen  how  the  congestion  could  have  bei 
relieved  by  the  canal  except  to  use  the  barges  as  storage,  which  woiff 
have  amounted  to  little.  Even  with  this  heavy  freight  movemei 
and  if  it  had  all  gone  by  the  canal  (i.  e.,  represented  the  canal  freig: 
for  the  year),  the  tax  alone  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  i 
investment,  maintenance,  and  operation  would  have  been: 


420,000 

429^19”  98  CentS’ 


almost  the  cost  of  complete  shipment  by  rail,  as  the  average  rail  ril 
on  all  this  list  is  practically  $1.  If  less  than  the  full  amount  givi 
had  been  shipped  by  canal  during  the  entire  season,  the  amount  nec  l 
sary  to  reimburse  the  public  would  have  been  more  than  the  rail  ra . 
Without  a  return  cargo,  and  without  coal  there  can  be  none,  the  call 
rate  must  be  greater  than  78  cents. 

CANAL  CAN  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  RAILWAY. 


75.  The  canal  can  not  compete  with  the  railroad  rate;  it  can  i 
give  better  service;  it  can  not  relieve  the  congestion  in  large  ci 
seasons;  and  it  can  not  be  brought  into  use  in  connection  with  1 
Minneapolis  elevators,  without  a  great  deal  of  work  on  them 
most  cases,  and  rebuilding  in  some  cases.  There  appears  to  be 
consideration  whereby  the  canal  can  recommend  itself  as  a  tra 
porter  of  wheat  or  coarse  grain  from  Minneapolis  to  the  Head  of  1 

Lakes. 


COARSE  GRAIN. 


76.  In  this  are  included  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  corn.  Most  of  su 
grain  comes  from  a  section  farther  south  than  the  whoat-produc  I 
country,  although  some  of  them  are  raised  in  the  same  section. 
statistics  of  the  Stillwater  citizens  show  that  the  railroads  in  lii 
shipped  four  and  one-half  million  bushels  of  these  grams  from  M  j 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  Duluth-Superior.  The  Duluth-Supei  r 
statistics  show  there  were  shipped  down  the  Lakes  the  same  y  & 
13,000,000  bushels.  Duluth-Superior  therefore  got  their  local  c  - 
sumption  and  eight  and  one-half  million  bushels  from  other  localM 
than  through  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  four  and  one-Il 
million  bushels  means  about  93,000  tons  which  moved  to  the  ^  j 
of  the  Lakes  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  That  portion  ot  til  e 
grains  raised  in  the  general  wheat  section  must  almost  necessajj 
find  its  outlet  via  the  Great  Lakes,  as  they  would  reach  their  natui 
market  most  cheaply  that  way.  It  is  evident  that  93,000  tons  IrJ 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  found  an  outlet  that  way  m  1908.  ^ 

would  any  great  amount  be  diverted  to  Duluth-Superior  from 
country  south  of  St.  Paul  if  the  canal  existed?  The  destmatior> 
these  grains  is  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  the  Middle  and  Soutn 
States,  where  large  quantities  are  used  in  distilleries  and  breweries 
fed  to  stock  in  sections  too  far  south  to  raise  them  economical 
Their  great  market  is  Chicago. 
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From  St.  Paul  the  Mississippi  River  runs  southeast  143  miles  to 
a  Crosse,  then  turns  south.  From  that  point  to  Chicago  is  270 
dies  by  rail,  and  the  rate  on  all  grains  is  $2.50  per  ton.  Suppose 
•am  comes  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  rail  at  La  Crosse.  It  has  the 
loice  of  taking  the  canal  and  reaching  Chicago  via  Duluth-Superior 
•  of  continuing  on  to  Chicago  by  rail  at  $2.50  per  ton— probably 
duced  somewhat  on  through  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  Chicago, 
levator  charge  at  La  Crosse  (1  cent  per  bushel,  average  weight  per 
ishel  45  pounds)  will  be  44.4  cents  per  ton;  freight  from  La  Crosse 
t  Duluth  (at  canal  rate  of  3  mills  per  ton-mile,  326  miles)  98  cents 
'r  ton;  elevator  charges  in  Duluth  44.4  cents;  and  2\  cents  per 
ushel  water  transportation  to  Chicago,  $1.11  per  ton.  This  gives  a 
[tal  of  $2.98  or  an  actual  loss  of  48  cents.  The  average  value  of  a 
m  is  about  $210.  It  will  require  9  to  10  days  to  make  the  trip  via 
laluth  without  any  delays,  and  there  are  many  chances  for  delays. 

]  om  La  Crosse  to  Chicago  by  rail  should  be  made  in  3  days.  The 
i teres t  at  5  per  cent  on  $210  for  6  days  is  17  cents  and  would  be  an 
Edition al  loss  to  the  48  cents  or  a  total  loss  of  65  cents  per  ton. 
here  is  nothing  in  the  canal  to  attract  coarse  grains  from  La  Crosse, 
id  La  Crosse  is  considerably  north  of  the  Iowa-Minnesota  line.’ 
hus  the  canal  can  not  draw  coarse  grain  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
hbraska;  coarse  grain  is  discussed  under  “  wheat  ”  in  a  way  to  show 
tat  the  canal  cannot  carry  that  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  at  a 
pfit  on  the  railroad  rates;  and  it  can  therefore  ship  only  the  small 
mount  that  might  reach  the  Mississippi  River  south  of  St.  Paul 
ad  north  of  La  Crosse — the  southern  limit  of  canal  competition  with 
rl  to  Chicago.  This  might  mean  100,000  tons.  In  1908  the  Twin 
Kies  sent  93,000  tons  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  and  in  September 
Ctober,  and  November,  1912,  they  sent  88,000  tons.  It  will  there- 
f<e  be  conceded  that  the  canal  might  carry  100,000  tons  of  coarse 
gun  from  the  country  between  St.  Paul  and  La  Crosse. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

W 7-  This  class  of  merchandise  is  ill  adapted  to  transportation  by 
bges.  Little  or  none  of  that  received  in  the  Twin  Cities  via  Duluth- 
^perior  originates  in  the  latter  cities.  It  practically  all  comes  from 
tr  East  under  the  lake-and-rail  rate  already  mentioned,  which  costs 
tt  Twin  Cities  merchant  only  40  cents  per  ton  over  the  cost  to  the 
Lluth  merchant.  As  long  as  this  arrangement  exists  there  is  no 
;.'ince  for  this  class  of  freight  to  be  handled  by  the  canal.  This 
-light  is  handled  on  the  lakes  by  railroad-owned  steamers;  the  rail- 
ids  allow  free  storage  and  handling  in  Duluth  and  Superior.  It  is 
'  adapted  to  barge  transportation,  and  the  railroads  are  not  going 
Khan  die  it  from  its  origin  to  Duluth-Supeiior  and  then  turn  it  over 
^Independent  barge  owmers  for  delivery  in  St.  Paul— not  if  they  have 
diaul  it  at  a  loss.  (See  Appendix  C,  by  Mr.  Little.) 

8.  No  reason  whatever  can  be  seen  for  putting  general  merchan¬ 
ts  in  the  list  of  probable  freight  for  the  canal. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

9.  These  goods  come  under  the  same  lake-and-rail  rate  as  applies 
general  merchandise,  and  the  same  statements  and  conclusions  will 
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apply.  It  therefore  appears  that  this  material  has  practically  n 
chance  of  going  by  the  canal. 

80.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  canal  but  an  admitted  100,000  ton 
of  coarse  grains  to  Duluth-Superior  and  a  possible  shipment  c 
250,000  tons  of  flour  in  the  same  direction.  What  appeared  a  4  to 
one-way  traffic  from  Duluth-Superior  now  becomes  a  complete  one 
way  traffic  to  Duluth-Superior.  With  only  350,000  tons  available 
the"  cost  to  the  United  States  will  be — 


420,000 


350,000 


=  $1.20 


FLOUR. 


■ 

81.  The  rate  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  $1  per  ton  o 
all  roads  except  one  and  that  charges  $1 .50  per  ton.  But  the  railroac 
allow  free  storage  and  handling  at  Duluth-Superior  for  flour  haulc 
by  them  from  Minneapolis.  They  haul  it  heavily  during  the  slac 
or  winter  season  and  when  the  navigation  season  opens  on  the  Lake| 
there  is  a  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  ready  f < J 
shipment.  The  independent  barge  owner  would  have  no  storag 
unless  he  built  or  rented  it,  except  his  barges.  The  vessels  carryiij 
flour  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  railroad  owned;  the  railroads  net 
flour  as  freight  particularly  in  winter;  they  are  convenient  to  tl 
mills  at  Minneapolis  and  the  docks  at  Duluth;  and  who  can  be: 
filled  with  optimism  as  to  believe  that  flour  would  be  transported  1 
canal  to  Duluth  and  there  received  on  equal  terns  by  railroad-owne 
vessels  even  if  the  canal  rate  could  compete  with  the  railroad  rati 
One  dollar  per  ton  is  the  regular  rail  rate  (although  one  road  charg 
.50)  and  the  canal  rate  has  to  be  counted  as  78  cents,  leaving 


! 
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cents  per  ton  for  transferring  to  the  steamer  at  Duluth.  Ibis  aliOYj 
nothing  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  its  expenditure,  which  h 


been  shown  to  require  13  cents  per  ton  if  the  canal  hauls  every thii 
between  termini  and  along  its  route,  and  46  cents  per  ton  if  it  har 
everything  but  coal.  On  wheat,  which  is  more  easily  handled  tlRij 
flour,  the  elevator  charge  in  Duluth-Superior  is  1  cent  per  bust 
or  33  cents  per  ton,  and  the  railroad-owned  steamer  in  Duluth  is  n 
going  to  make  it  easy  for  the  independent  barge  owner  who  h 
hauled  the  freight  naturally  belonging  to  the  railroads.  Much  no 
now  goes  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  for  shipment  east,  bet j 
hauled  over  roads  in  which  it  is  stated  the  mills  are  interested, 
is  believed  that  it  would  require  a  great  reduction  in  freight  rate 
make  the  flour  mills  desert  the  railroads  and  the  canal  can  not  brr 
about  this  reduction.  The  flour  mills  can  not  be  blamed  for  desirr 
to  favor  the  railroads  as  they  would  be  absolutely  dependent  up* 
the  five  months  in  the  year  if  the  canal  were  built. 

82.  Flour  will  not  go  by  the  canal. 


LOCAL  FREIGHT. 


83.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  car 
but  the  local  freight— 18  per  cent  of  the  entire  freight.  It  wiU 
seen  by  looking  back  to  case  4  that  with  18  per  cent  of  the  toil 
freight,  the  Government’s  expenditure  would  amount  to  70  cents  f 
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)H.  Local  freight  would  be  largely  general  merchandise,  and  we 
ave  seen  that  the  lake-and-rail  rate  allows  the  St.  Paul  merchant  to 
lip  well  back  toward  Duluth  cheaper  than  the  Duluth  merchant 
m  reach  the  same  point.  All  the  towns  on  the  St.  Croix  River  are 
3low  Taylors  Falls,  and  the  St.  Paul  merchant  under  present  freight 
mditions  can  more  than  compete  with  the  canal  on  general  merchan- 
ise  and  steel — he  can  entirely  defeat  it.  The  production  and  con- 
.imption  of  the  whole  canal  region  north  of  the  Grantsburg  crossing 
?  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (and  this  is  in  the  favored  tern¬ 
ary)  are  little  or  nothing  to  support  a  canal. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

84.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  canal  will  develop  a  large  com- 
:erce,  and  such  articles  as  building  stone,  clay  products,  sand, 

•  ment,  and  lime  are  mentioned.  This  is  all  based  on  the  absolutely 
jistaken  idea  that  the  freight  rates  through  the  canal  are  going  to 
1  40,  50,  or  60  cents  per  ton  less  than  railroad  rates,  and  that  these 
iry  cheap  rates  will  start  a  great  trade  in  such  things  as  must,  in 
der  to  move  at  all,  have  very  low  rates.  These  false  figures  are 
Lsed  on  what  is  read  of  the  freight  rates  on  such  a  waterway  as  the 
teat  Lakes,  where  large  volumes  in  one  cargo  are  carried  in  the 
oeapest  manner  possible,  and  where  rates  are  often  much  lower  than 
iej  would  be  but  for  the  fact  that  vessels  can  afford  to  move  freight 
leaply  in  order  to  get  return  cargoes,  and  thus  be  at  least  making 
tpenses  both  ways.  It  is  not  appreciated  by  those  advocates  of 
(Hals  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  moving  many  thousand 
tas  in  one  cargo  over  a  wide,  deep,  direct,  and  level  waterway  and 
tking  the  same  commodities  in  small  barges  through  a  narrow, 
i.duly  long,  and  shallow  waterway  over  intervening  hills  to  a  height 
c  more  than  400  feet.  There  can  be  no  cheap  rate  over  such  a  water- 
wy.  and  in  the  present  instance  there  is  not  enough  difference  between 
te  actual  cost  of  transporting  any  commodity  over  the  proposed 
cnal  and  the  present  railroad  rate  to  pay  for  the  extra  handling, 
teakage,  inadequacy  of  service,  loss  of  time,  and  probably  increased 
Durance  in  the  case  of  articles  liable  to  damage  from  water.  The 
dole  argument  is  based  on  a  fictitious  low  rate  to  result  from  the 
dial,  and  they  all  assume  that  a  low  rate  must  follow  its  construc¬ 
ts — they  have  heard  it  stated  and  do  not  question  it.  It  can  not 
flow,  will  not  follow,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  follow. 

EFFECT  ON  RAILROAD  RATES. 

35.  If  the  canal  can  not  compete  with  the  present  railroad  rates,  a 
Kuction  of  railroad  rates  to  meet  canal  rates  is  impossible. 

DIVERSION  OF  TRAFFIC. 

^6.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  canal  will  attract  a  large  commerce 
IP  now  existing;  that  it  will  actually  stop  the  shipment  of  coal 
pm  the  Illinois  fields  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  by  rail,  all  coal 
:  these  cities  coming  via  Duluth-Superior  from  eastern  fields;  and 
fit  much  grain  from  the  country  south  of  St.  Paul,  which  now  goes 
feet  to  Chicago,  will  go  via  Duluth-Superior  through  the  canal. 
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The  whole  foundation  of  these  arguments  is  that  same  fictitious  kn 
rate  through  the  canal. 

STEEL  PLANT. 

87.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  large  steel  plant  now  building  in  Dulut  i 

by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Its  products  may  go  easj 
and  compete  in  the  eastern  market.  It  has  chosen  to  bring  the  co^ 
to  its  iron  ore,  rather  than  take  its  iron  ore  to  the  coal.  This  is 
wise  move  to  balance  shipments.  The  large  bulk- freight  carriers  o 
the  Great  Lakes  have  iron  ore  and  grain  to  take  down  the  lakes  an 
nothing  but  coal  to  bring  back.  The  shipments  of  ore  and  grai 
from  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  in  1911  amounted  to  more  tha 
20,000,000  tons.  The  coal  brought  back  was  about  8,400,000  tons 
three  vessels  of  every  five  came  back  emptv.  The  establishment  c 
a  large  steel  plant  at  Duluth  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  ship 
ping  its  consumption  of  ore  and  calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  i  \ 
the  receipts  of  coal.  It  tends  to  balance  trade,  and  thus  reduces  tl 
number  of  lake  vessels  necessary  to  do  the  same  amount  of  busines: 
It  should  result  in  more  economical  production  of  the  finished  artic! 
and  may  enable  the  corporation  to  ship  its  steel  down  the  lakes  t  i 
the  greater  market,  using  an  entirely  different  class  of  vessel — tt 
class  that  brings  back  general  merchandise — from  the  bulk- freights 
The  Duluth  Steel  Plant  may,  and  probably  will,  ship  its  product  we* 
into  the  undeveloped  country  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Bi 
will  it  ship  south?  Not  far.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  La  Crosse  it  wi 
be  in  the  natural  territory  of  its  own  plant  at  Gary,  and  it  is  nc 
establishing  two  plants  to  compete  in  the  same  territory.  The  Gar 
plant  now  has  shallow-water  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  i 
Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  probably  not  distant  futui 
will  have  a  deeper  canal.  j 

88.  The  large  volume  of  the  Duluth  Steel  PlanPs  product  will  n( 
go  south.  Its  raw  material  will  come  from  the  mines  and  the  low< 
lakes,  and  it  can  have  no  great  interest  in  this  proposed  shallow-wat< 
canal. 

GENERAL  SUMMATION. 

89.  The  Erie  Canal  rate  would  require  a  payment  to  the  wati 
carrier  of  78  cents.  The  Government’s  expenditure  on  the  can. 
would  tax  the  freight  to  various  extents  from  13  cents  to  $4.2. 
corresponding  to  the  proportion  carried  by  the  canal  (from  100  p< 
cent  down  to  3  per  cent)  of  all  freight  between  St.  Paul-Minneapol 
and  Duluth-Superior  and  all  the  freight  of  eight  counties  which  tl 
canal  will  pass  through  or  touch.  If  we  neglect,  for  the  time  beini 
the  Government’s  expenditure,  the  different  commodities  will  appe* 
as  follows : 

(a)  Soft  coal. — Canal  rate,  78  cents;  unloading  at  St.  Paul  < 
Minneapolis,  25  cents;  breakage  in  unloading,  25  cents;  50  per  cej 
transferred  to  another  yard,  at  least  10  cents;  making  same  delivei 
that  railroad  makes,  25  cents;  total,  $1.63.  Rail  rate  on  soft  coa 
90  cents;  loss,  75  cents  per  ton. 

( b )  Hard  coal. — Canal  rate,  78  cents;  unloading  at  St.  Paul,  - 
cents;  delivery  in  St.  Paul,  25  cents;  total  $1.28.  It  will  be  not( 
that  the  anthracite  coal  is  charged  nothing  for  breakage  or  ext] 
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andling  to  another  large  yard.  Rail  rate  on  hard  coal,  $1.25.  Loss 
cents  per  ton. 

(c)  Iron  and  steel—  Canal  rate,  78  cents;  unloading  in  St.  Paul 
same  as  coal  which  is  more  easily  handled),  25  cents;  delivery  (same 
3  for  coal),  25  cents;  total,  $1.28.  (Storage  in  Duluth-Superior  lost.) 
is  ted  rail  rate,  $1.40.  (Actual  much  less.)  Gain,  12  cents  per  ton. 

(d)  General  merchandise.—- Exactly  the  same  throughout  as  iron 
ad  steel,  $1.28.  (Storage  in  Duluth-Superior  lost.)  Listed  rail 
ite,  $1.16.  (Actual  much  less.)  Loss,  12  cents  per  ton. 

{e)  Grain.  Canal  rate,  78  cents;  elevator  charges  in  Twin  Cities, 

7  Per  (three-fourths  cent  per  bushel,  average  weight  of 

•am  shipped  Duluth-Superior,  55.6  pounds  per  bushel,  or  36  bushels 
the  ton);  elevator  charges  in  Duluth-Superior  (1  cent  per  bushel), 

I)  cents;  total,  $1.41  per  ton.  Railroad  rate  on  grain,  $1  for  90 
t  cent  and  50  cents  for  10  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  95  cents. 
5sume  that  one-half  the  wheat  passing  through  Minneapolis  would 
iy  elevator  charges  even  if  sent  forward  by  rail,  13.5  cents;  ele¬ 
ctor  charges  in  Duluth-Superior,  36  cents;  total,  $1,445.  Gain 
5  cents  per  ton. 

(/)  Flour.  Canal  rate,  78  cents;  loading  in  Minneapolis,  same  as 
i  cars;  transferring  in  Duluth-Superior  (same  as  wheat),  33  cents; 
ttal  $1.11.  (Loss  of  free  storage  and  advantage  of  stocking  up 
A  Duluth-Supenor  during  winter  for  spring  opening.)  Railroad 
Ce,  $1.  Loss,  11  cents  per  ton. 

j90.  By  adding  the  amount  neccessary  to  reimburse  the  United 
Mtes  shown  in  each  case  under  the  heading — there  will  result: 

Table  showing  loss  per  ton. 


Article. 


(soft) . 

a  (hard) . 

f  and  steel . 

*|!  Jral  merchandise 

r  n . 

ilr . 


Case  1, 
13  cents. 

Case  2, 
25  cents. 

Case  3, 
71  cents. 

Case  4, 
$4.25. 

Case  5, 
46  cents. 

Case  6, 
27  cents. 

Case  7, 
34  cents. 

$0.  86 

$0. 98 

$1.44 

$4.98 

.16 

.28 

.74 

4.28 

$0. 30 

$0.37 

.01 

.13 

.59 

4.13 

$0.34 

.15 

.25 

.37 

.83 

4.37 

.58 

.39 

.095 

.215 

.675 

4.215 

.425 

.235 

.305 

.24 

.36 

.82 

4.36 

.57 

.38 

.45 

pLen,  the  actual  losses,  if  we  assume  that  everything  will  be 
‘‘Tied  in  the  same  proportion,  become: 


Actual  loss. 


Article. 


o;soft) . 

°  Ihard) . 

"Omd  steel . 

e  ral  merchandise. . . 

9; . 


0] 


Total  loss. 


0i  oer  ton  average . 


Tons. 


1,724,000 
658, 200 
2, 400 
329, 500 
329, 500 
251,400 


Case  1. 


$1,482, 640 
105,312 
24 

82, 375 
31,303 
60, 336 


1,761,990 
3, 295,000 
$0.53 


Case  2. 


$844, 760 
92, 148 
156 
60, 958 
35, 421 
45, 252 


1,118,  695 
1,647,500 
$0.  68 


Case  3. 


$446, 861 
87, 672 
255 
49, 227 
40,  034 
37, 107 


645, 156 
593, 100 
$1.09 


Case  4. 


$257,566 
84,513 
297 
43,197 
41,665 
32, 883 


460, 121 
98, 850 
$4.65 


Case  5. 


$816 
191,110 
140, 038 
143,298 


475, 262 
912,  800 
$0.52 


Case  6. 

Case  7. 

$197, 460 
360 
128,505 
77, 433 
95,532 

$243, 534 

100,497 

113,130 

499, 290 
1,571,000 
$0.  32 

457,161 

1.239,100 

$0.37 
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91.  The  most  favorable  of  the  assumed  conditions  (case  6)  i 
the  one  wherein  the  railroad  is  allowed  to  move  all  the  cheap  freigh 
(soft  coal)  and  the  canal  is  given  all  the  higher  class  of  freight 
but,  even  under  these  conditions,  the  loss  would  be  32  cents  per  tor 
The  only  way  to  make  up  this  loss  would  be  for  the  water  carrie 
to  reduce  his  rate  from  78  to  46  cents,  and  even  then  he  would  b 
only  equaling  the  rail  rate.  If  he  improves  8  cents  on  the  rat< 
he  will  be  carrying  freight  at  39  cents,  or  at  just  one-half  the  rat 
for  an  equal  distance  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Again,  the  conditior 
imposed — that  he  must  in  seven  months  of  the  year  haul  everything 
except  soft  coal,  for  the  whole  year — are  absolutely  impossible.  .  I 
his  proportion  should  drop  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the  high-class  freigh  j 
he  would  have  to  carry  it  at  20  cents  per  ton  (one-quarter  of  the  Er  | 
Canal  rate)  in  order  to  equal  the  railroad  rate. 

92.  There  is  no  combination  on  which  the  canal  can  get  the  freigl 
to  an  advantage  to  the  public  without  reducing  the  Erie  Canal  rai 

per  ton-mile  about  one-half.  f  I 

93.  This  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  Government’s  annual  lo; 
of  $420,000,  the  canal,  if  used,  would  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  tl| 
community.  Of  course,  the  result  would  be  that  the  Governmeil 
would  have  to  stand  the  loss  of  $420,000  per  year  and  the  cor  j 
munity  would  use  the  railroads.  When  once  built  the  slights  J 
excuse — a  few  barge  loads  of  hay  per  year  moved  from  out-of-the-W£j 
places  to  the  railroads,  no  farther — would  be  enough  to  require  tl  ' 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

94.  In  this  discussion  it  has  been  considered  that  all  freight  w 
make  the  complete  distance  and  pay  3  mills  per  ton-mile  the  whoi 
way.  Shorter  hauls  may  occur,  but  the  shorter  the  haul  the  great 
the  advantage  of  the  railroads;  advantages  for  short  hauls  are  alwa;  I 
with  them.  Coal  to  Cincinnati  (200  to  300  miles)  goes  by  rail; 
Memphis  it  goes  mostly  by  river. 

ARGUMENT. 

95.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  assumed  elevator  charges  are  t*  i 
high,  and  that,  by  foreseeing  one’s  needs  and  inviting  offers  fro 
various  elevators  thus  stimulating  competition,  cheaper  rates  mil 
be  obtained.  This  controversy  was  settled  by  three  questions  ai  i 
answers.  (1)  What  is  the  standard  charge  for  elevator  service  j 
the  present  time?  Answer:  Three-fourths  cent  per  bushel  m  -Mil 
neapolis  and  1  cent  in  Duluth-Superior.  (2)  Can  there  be  ai 
guaranty  that,  in  case  the  canal  be  built  and  a  large  commer 
established,  even  the  standard  present  rates  may  not  be  increase 
Answer:  No,  but  a  raise  would  not  be  probable.  (3)  In  your  opinr  I 
would  the  board  be  justified  in  allowing  anything  lower  than  t 

standard  charge ?  Answer:  No.  , 

96.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  charge  for  delivery,  landing,  a, 
deterioration  of  soft  coal  are  too  high.  To  these  clairns  it  caifly  ■ 
stated  that  the  charge  for  delivery  in  carload  lots  m  Duluth-buperJ 
(and  the  coal  people  claim  the  actual  cost  is  about  equal  to  the  char^ 
is  25  cents  and  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  it  will,  or  can,  be  done  mo 
cheaply  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Cincinnati  reports  the  cost  of  unloacli , 
from  open  barges  to  be  25  to  35  cents,  and,  with  fuel  so  much  cheap 
there,  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  it  should  cost  as  little  as  25  cei 
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ere  — especially  if  it  has  to  be  unloaded  from  decked  barges.  No 
eturn  freight  can  be  handled  in  open  barges.  Regarding  breakage 
5  cents  is  generally  given  as  a  low  figure  by  the  people  in  Duluth- 
uperior  who  handle  coal  in  large  quantities.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
lie  General  Summation  no  charge  is  made  for  breakage  in  bard  coal, 
(mere  is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  rail  rate  of  $1,  and  a  water  rate  of  50  to 
cents,  Cincinnati  is  reducing  its  actual  receipts  by  water.  The 
ilference  by  canal  and  rail  figured  herein  is  only  12  cents  on  soft  and 
7  cents  on  hard  coal. 


LAKE  SERVICE. 

I  97.  The  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  an  express  service.  The 
essels  are  large  and  expensive  to  run;  the  rates  are  low;  and  they 

lUSiiHk?^t  moving  in  order  to  Pay-  As  a  result  there  have  been 
stabhshed  m  Duluth-Superior  the  most  complete  system  of  handling 

iplk  freight  iron  ore,  coal,  and  grain — that  can  be  found  anywhere 
i  the  world.  Many  of  the  steamers  carrying  general  merchandise 
id  flour  are  also  passenger  steamers  running  on  schedules  made 
it  the  previous  winter.  Everything  is  done  with  the  greatest 
issible  dispatch.  Large  lake  freighters  figure  in  hours  if  not  in 
i  mutes  the  time  they  can  get  their  cargoes  and  get  away.  They 
[f®  not  g°mg  to  favor  any  method  of  handling  freight  which  will 
flay  them.  They  must  have  a  full  load  and  have  it  at  once. 
Imai  barges  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded  as  quickly  as  the  same 
penal  can  be  delivered  on  or  received  from  the  wharves.  A 
■issel  arrives  mth  11,000  tons  of  coal.  She  can  unload  at  a  coal 
ock  m  a  lew  hours.  It  will  require  20  barges  of  550  tons  capacity 
i  carry  her  cargo.  They  must  be  on  the  spot  and  receive  the  coal 
i  last  as  it  could  be  unloaded  on  the  wharves.  They  must  be 
( eked  barges  if  they  are  going  to  bring  any  possible  return  freight 
mi  Minneapolis.  The  coal  must  be  loaded  in  the  barges  through 
itches  and  spread  out  to  a  depth  of  5  feet,  whereas  on  the  wharf  it 
l  dumped  m  large  piles.  This  is  for  a  single  cargo.  Suppose  10 
|al~ laden  vessels  come  in  in  one  day;  200  barges  must  be  on  hand 
take  it  all,  and  there  must  be  10  unloading  devices  ready  to  start 
i)rk promptly.  The  10  vessels  can  go  to  coal  docks  and  be  unloaded, 
^passenger  vessel  arrives  at  10  a.  m.  She  wants  2,500  tons  of  flour, 
v.e  must  sail  at  10  p.  m.  That  amount  of  flour  must  be  on  the 
sartor  on. a  lighter  alongside  as  soon  as  she  lands.  By  canal  it 
uy  be  coming  down  the  slope  from  the  Brule  River.  The  vessel 
nst  look  out  for  another  cargo  or  she  must  go  without  that  earning 
opacity  and  the  five  canal  barges,  trailing  down  the  slope,  must 
Tay  ln. Duluth,  unavailable  for  return  service,  until  another  vessel 
Oi  receive  their  flour.  The  only  alternative  is  adequate  terminal 
jji  W1th  storage,  for  transfer  from  boat  to  barge,  where  prob¬ 
ity  the  majority. of  the  freight  will  have  to  be  stored  and  loaded 
ft??  cralt  are  available.  This  means  an  extra  handling  and  the  cost 
the  storage,  neither  of  which  has  been  considered  in  the  above 
gieral  summation. 
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STEAMBOAT  CANAL. 

98.  The  board  is  indebted  to  Capt.  Geo.  Winans,  a  great  enthusiast \ 
for  the  canal  and  a  practical  steamboat  man  on  the  Mississippi  River ' 
for  the  cost  of  running  a  towboat  such  as  h3  states  would  tow  4  bargee) 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  His  figures  of  daily  expenses,  taken  from 
his  books  are: 

1  master  and  pilot 

1  pilot . 

2  engineers . 

2  firemen . 

1  cook  and  helper 

4  men . 

2  watchmen . 

Fuel . 

Supplies . . 

Oils . 

Total .  72.00  I 

99.  His  tow  would  consist  of  4  barges,  135  by  34  by  6  feet,  estimate< 
to  draw  1  foot  empty  and  5  feet  loaded,  the  4  barges  carrying  2,20< 
tons — 550  tons  each.  It  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  assume* 
that  the  canal  is  a  steamboat  canal  and  could  carry  such  a  tow.  Th  I 
distance  from  Minneaplis  to  Taylors  Falls  (open  river  navigation- 
half  up  river  and  half  down  river  either  way)  is  92  miles,  and  the  to\ 
could  make  5  mil  s  per  hour  or  cover  the  distance  in  18.4  hours  I 
In  the  canalized  river,  and  particularly  in  the  canal,  where  waits  a 
passing  points  and  for  oth/jr  boats  to  lock  through  would  have  to  bl 
made  and  where  night  navigation  would  be  difficult,  it  is  doubtfi 
if  an  average  speed  of  3  miles  per  hour  could  be  made.  The  distanc 
from  Taylors  Falls  to  Allouez  Bay  is  160  miles,  and  at  3  miles  pe 
hour  would  require  53.3  hours.  This  tow  would  have  to  break  up  a 
every  lock  and  lift,  the  4  barges  going  through  together  and  the  steam 
boat  following.  Allowing  20  minutes  for  the  operation  of  each  loc 
and  35  minutes  for  each  lift  (small  estimates  for  a  steamboat  canal  i 
as  allowed  for  a  barge  canal  in  House  Document  No.  69,  Fifty-sixt 
Congress,  first  session,  there  would  be  required  for  17  locks  (includin 
that  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis)  and  8  lifts : 

- - ^ - -  2  =  20.6  hours. 

This  gives  18.4  +  53.3  +  20.6  or  92.3  hours,  184.6  hours  for  th 
round  trip.  When  the  tow  reaches  Allouez  Bay  it  is  quite  a  distanc 
from  the  harbor  of  Duluth  or  Superior;  there  will  be  considerabJ 
time  lost  in  distributing  boats  to  different  points  and  deli  verm 
them  at  others  for  the  return  cargo  besides  the  time  of  unloading  an 
loading;  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  time  so  consumed  can  averag 
less  than  12  hours  at  each  terminus,  and  it  will  probably  be  monJ 
The  towboat  will  be  busy  all  that  time  and  can  not  take  advantage  < 
it  for  repairs  and  cleaning  boilers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  alio 
7.4  hours  for  such  work  out  of  every  9  days  and  the  result  is  that 
will  take  9  days  on  an  average  to  make  the  round  trip.  It  will  i 
all  that  can  be  expected  if  one  such  fleet  can  make  25  round  trips  in 
season,  requiring  207  days  out  of  a  possible  navigation  season  ol 


$8.  00 
5.  00 
5.  50 
4.  00 
4.  25 
8.  00 
4.  00 
25.  00 
7.  25 
1.  00 
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lonths,  or  214  days.  Allowing  the  fleet  to  be  in  commission  214 
ays ? at  $72,  would  cost  $15,408.  Steel  barges  of  the  same  dimension 
s  those  recommended  by  Capt.  Winans,  except  that  they  were  150 
3et  long  instead  of  135,  recently  built  at  Ambridge,  Pa. /for  the  St. 
/ouis  engineer  office,  cost  $11,120  each,  delivered  in  St.  Louis.  In 
he  same  proportion  Capt.  Winans’s  barges  should  cost  $10,000 
ach.  He  estimates  that  he  can  put  the  deck  houses  and  partially 
ibmerged  cargo  holds  on  them,  at  $2,500  each.  He  claims  that  he 
m  build  a  purely  towing  steamer  of  steel  that  will  handle  such  a 
eet  m  the  Mississippi  River  for  $20,000.  This  figure  appears  samll 
ad  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done.  It  will,  however, 
e  assumed  that  his  four  barges  will  cost  $50,000  and  his  towboat 
20,000.  It  is  customary  to  figure  on  steamboats  18  per  cent  to 
>ver  depreciation,  maintenance,  insurance,  and  interest  (5  per  cent) 
l  the  investment,  and  on  barges  13  per  cent  for  the  same  items, 
ow,  18  per  cent  on  $20,000  amounts  to  $3,600,  and  13  per  cent  on 
>0,000  amounts  to  $6,500.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  plant  can 
)  laid  up  in  the  fall,  cared  for  five  months,  and  put  in  commission  for 
,000.  The  expenses  are  then — 


Operating  .  $15,408 

Overhead  charges  on  towboats . . .  3  g00 

Overhead  charges  on  barges.  . . .  g’  500 

Winter  care .  ’  ^  . .  fi  qqq 


Total . .  26,508 


Possible  freight,  23X2,200X2=101,200  tons, 
post  per  ton,  26.2  cents. 

j  100.  This  cost  allows  nothing  for  office  expense,  agents  at  terminals 
(  other  incidentals — practically  supposes  that  the  captain  of  the 
I  at  runs  his  own  boat  and  does  the  business  thereof  without  even 
J  clerk  on  the  boat  or  a  representative  at  either  end  of  the  line. 
J  also  supposes  that  he  can,  without  delay,  obtain  a  full  cargo  for 
PeD  barge  at  each  end  of  the  line.  It  has  been  shown  that,  of 
ich  freight  as  would  go  by  water,  four-fifths  comes  from  Duluth- 
" perior  and  one-fifth  goes  to  Duluth-Superior.  On  this  basis,  and 
uisidering  the  whole  transportation  problem,  there  would  be  three 
Emty  barges  to  one  loaded  one  on  the  return  trip  to  Duluth-Superior, 
Ed  the  total  freight  carried  would  be  five-eighths  of  101,200  or  '63,250 
t  is,  at  a  cost  of  41.9  cents  per  ton.  This  is  1.61  mills  per  ton-mile 
Bainst  3  mills  on  the  Erie  Canal.  This  was  to  be  expected  since  the 
jiiapest  method  of  handling  freight  on  shallow  water  is  in  fleets  of 
.rge_s  towed  by  steamer.  It  comes  nearer  representing  a  large  cargo 
^sel.  Therefore,  under  present  conditions’ of  one-way  traffic,  the 
metk°d  of  handling  cargoes  in  a  steamboat  canal 
Wuld  be  42  cents  per  ton,  and  this  allows  the  owner  and  master  of 
,  neetxmly  5  per  cent  on  his  investment  and  not  even  salary  for  him- 
jj-  *or  5  months  unless  he  becomes  ship  keeper  and  earns  a  part  of 
y  $1,000  allowed  for  winter  expense.  If  not,  he  gets  $8  per  day 
|  214  days,  or  $1,712  for  his  year’s  services. 

01.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  Mississippi  River  steamers  are  run  as 
?r  nominally  as  Capt.  Winans’s  figures  would  indicate.  His  crew  of 
*r  deckhands  (two  to  a  watch)  and  two  firemen  (one  to  a  watch) 

5  .  S1ha/  to  handle  such  a  fleet  without  even  a  mate  to  boss  them. 
Dm,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  river  plant  would  be  built  if  the  fig- 
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ures  on  paper  could  show  nothing  more  than  a  return  of:  Wear  an 
tear,  insurance,  operating  expenses  of  the  fleet  only  (no  office  o 
terminal  expenses)  and  5  per  cent  on  actual  cash  invested.  A  larg 
manufacturer  in  St.  Paul  recently  stated  that  money  could  not  b 
had  for  such  an  enterprise  unless  an  income  of  15  per  cent  could  b 

shown  on  paper.  _ 

102.  Capt.  Winans’s  business  is  towing  logs  and  lumber  where  h 
picks  up  the  raft  when  notified  that  it  is  ready  and  drops  it  on  d( 
livery.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  regular  business  in  moving  freigl: 
between  two  harbors,  where  shipping  may  occur  at  one  end  from  an 
point  along  several  miles  of  river  front  or  from  either  of  two  towr 
13  miles  apart  and  at  the  other  end  from  almost  any  point  of  51 
miles  of  water  front,  can  be  carried  on  Avithout  an  office  and  agent  i  ■ 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  another  in  Duluth-Superior,  if  not  one  i 
each  of  the  four  cities.  In  Duluth-Superior,  where  four-fifths  of  tb 
freight  will  be  received,  lake  vessels  will  not  be  waiting  for  a  stean 
boat  man  to  come  and  unload  them.  There  is  plenty  of  room  f( 
them  to  unload  their  coal  and  general  merchandise  and  waiting  m 
not  be  tolerated.  A  canal  business  of  any  importance  would  requb 
outlay  at  each  terminal  in  the  shape  of  offices  and  agents  to  arranc 
as  to  where  the  canal  cargo  was  to  be  discharged  and  the  return  car° 
to  be  had.  The  lake  vessel  owner  or  captain  will  not  be  lookir 
along  the  water  front  for  some  fleet  of  canal  boats  with  2,000  tons  < 
freight  to  load  his  lake  vessel  which  will  carry  12,000  tons.  Termin 
expenses  Avould  be  considerable  and  (Apt.  WinansA  estimate  of  co 
does  not  even  allow  for  a  long-distance  telephone  message.  Assun 
that  the  freight  can  be  moved  at  Capt.  WinansA  figures.  We  hav 
seen  that  if  all  the  freight  available  were  moved  by  a  barge  canal  i 
78  cents  the  loss  would  be  53  cents  per  ton.  To  avoid  this  loss  tl 
canal  freight  must  be  reduced  to  25  cents  to  make  canal  equal  ij 
railroad.  Capt.  Winans  can  move  it  at  42  cents.  Conclusio] 
If  the  much  more  expensive  steamboat  canal  were  built  and  Cap 
Winans ?s  meagerly-equipped  outfit  could  handle  all  the  presei 
freight  in  seven  months,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  public  of  1 
cents  per  ton. 

103.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  case  5  his  rate  approaches  the  rail  rat 
Allowing  the  barge  canal  rate  of  78  cents,  there  figures  a  loss  of  l 
cents.  To  avoid  this  loss  only  26  cents  can  be  paid  for  freigl 
The  freight,  assuming  no  coal  to  be  carried,  is  evenly  enough  bs 
anced  to  make  it  cost  the  captain  33  cents  and  he  is  only  7  cen  i 
behind  the  railroad  rate.  In  case  6  the  barge  canal  loss  was  32  cen1! 
on  the  78-cent  freight  rate.  Therefore  a  freight  rate  of  46  cen 
could  have  been  paid  without  any  loss.  The  movement  is  so  m 
anced  that  the  captain  could  have  handled  the  freight  at  33  cent 
shoAving  a  saving  of  13  cents  on  1,571,000  tons,  or  $204,250.  Wi 
a  movement  of  1,571,000  tons  the  reimbursement  to  the  Unit< 
States  was  27  cents.  Had  the  movement  been  decreased  so.  as 
cost  the  United  States  40  cents,  there  would  have  been  no  saving. 


420,000 


.40 


=  1,050,000  tons  =  67  per  cent. 


104.  In  order  to  equal  the  railroad  there  must  be  carried  67  p 
cent  of  everything  but  soft  coal. 
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J  105.  Similarly,  in  case  7  the  loss  on  a  78-cent  rate  was  37  cents, 
[here  could  have  been  paid  41  cents  without  loss.  The  freight  move- 
lent  is  so  balanced  as  to  have  cost  Capt.  Winans  28  cents,  showing 
saving  by  his  method  of  13  cents  per  ton  on  1,239,100  tons,  or 
161,083.  In  case  7  the  cost  to  the  United  States  was  34  cents  per 
>n.  Should  the  amount  of  freight  handled  be  such  as  to  raise  this 
)st  to  47  cents,  the  captain  s  saving  of  13  cents  would  disappear. 

420,000  _  „  „ 

— jj — =893,617  tons  =  72  per  cent. 


106:  Advantage  must  be  had  of  selecting  an  evenly  balanced,  high- 
ass  freight  (gram  and  flour  north  and  hard  coal  south),  and  72  per 
nt  of  it  must  be  carried  by  the  captain’s  cheap  method  in  order  for 
im  to  equal  the  present  railroad  conditions. 

2?7'  °f  this  discussion  is  based  on  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
the  baige  canal.  In  House  Document  Ho.  330,  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
ess,  first  session,  it  was  estimated  that  a  steamboat  canal  via  the 
'•  rouls  Rlver  would  cost  70  per  cent  more  than  a  barge  canal.  If 
e  increased  cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  interest  on  invest- 
ent,  for  a  steamboat  canal  via  the  Brule-St.  Croix  over  that  for  a 
Tge  canal  were  49  per  cent,  it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the  largest 
Ivmg  shown  for  the  steamboat  method  of  towing.  On  the  basis  of 
|  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  construction  the  interest  alone  would 
ierease  the  Government’s  annual  expense  by  46  per  cent,  leaving 

Ily  3  Per  cent,  or  $12,600,  for  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and 
eration  of  a  steamboat  canal  over  that  of  a  barge  canal. 

108.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  - 

(a)  Even  with  the  steamboat  method  of  towing,  the  conditions 
cess  ary  to  show  a  saving  (having  the  pick  of  the  freight  and  neces- 
U  moving  67  oi  72  per  cent  of  it  in  the  open  season)  are  so  vigorous 
it  they  could  not  be  expected  to  exist  —  and  this  with  no  additional 
S’t  to  the  United  States  for  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
oor  those  of  a  barge  canal. 

™th  ^e  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  steamboat 
c  ial,  there  are  no  possible  conditions  which  would  show  the  steam- 
bat  method  of  towing  to  be  as  economical  to  the  public  as  the  rail- 

(c)  The  wTater  supply  at  the  summit  level  has  been  reported  doubt- 

■  lor  a  steamboat  canal,  and  more  recent  investigations  make  it 
are  than  doubtful. 

\,d)  There  is  nothing  to  recommend  a  steamboat  canal  rather  than 
Large  canal. 

i 

WATERPOWER. 


09.  Great  hopes  have  been  based  on  the  w^aterpcnver  to  be  devel- 
ai°ng  the  route.  Estimates  have  been  placed  on  the  value  of  the 
age  horsepower  to  be  developed  running  into  very  hUh  figures 

PaP.er  submitted  by  the  Stillwater  Citizen’s  Canal  Association 
Dpendix  E)  states  — 


5  umiii  thsit  this  amount  of  power  (50,000  horsepower)  could  be  utilized  in  the 
Pation  ol  the  canal  and  for  commercial  purposes  and  sold  at  the  very  low  average  of 
per  horsepower,  it  would  represent  an  annual  income  of  $1,000,000. 
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110.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  power  possibilities  of  the  St 
Croix  River  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  12,650  continuou 
horsepower  in  the  first  140  feet  of  elevation  above  Taylors  Falls 
There  remains  to  the  summit  level  an  elevation  of  123  feet  and 

water  shed  of  2,084  square  miles.  _  .e  ,  1 

The  Markham-Kelsey  project,  near  the  Northern  Pacrhc  bridge  (t 
Grantsburg)  with  a  head  of  60  feet  and  a  watershed  area  of  5,67 
square  miles  gives  a  horsepower  of  8,000  (continuous) .  If,  m  the  sam 
proportion,  all  the  water  above  the  140  feet  above  Taylors  Falls  Dai 
could  be  concentrated  in  one  dam  it  would  give  6,000  continuou 
horsepower.  This  is  a  limit  no  one  will  claim  could  be  attained.  J 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  navigation  an 
power  development  are  antagonistic.  At  the  time  that  the  summ 
level  waters  must  be  conserved  and  held  for  navigation,  the  pow* 
developments  need  them  most.  Water  used  to  lock  boats  up  or  dow 
the  river  is  water  absolutely  wasted  for  power  purposes.  If  the  sun 
mit  level  furnishes  just  enough  for  navigation  m  the  dry  season, 
will  not  furnish  1  cubic  foot  for  power  purposes.  There  are  only  € 
feet  fall  in  the  total  canalized  portion  of  the  Brule,  and  its  summi 
flow  is  not  more  than  200  second-feet,  giving  about  1,700  contmuoi 
horsepower.  The  small  streams  crossed  by  the  canal  on  the  Lai 
Superior  slope  would  give  very  little  horsepower— probably  scarce;* 
worth  developing,  being  in  such  small  units.  The  total  watershei 
of  these  streams  above  the  canal  line  is  not  seven  townships  or  2t 
square  miles.  If  each  stream  could  locate  a  60-foot  dam  on  the  lal 
side  of  the  canal  the  total  development  (based  on  the  St.  Croix  Va 
lev  rainfall  and  run-off)  would  amount  to  720  horsepower,  I  hus 
have  a  possible  development  of  21,000  horsepower  (allowing  100  p 
cent  efficiency)  instead  of  50,000.  The  figure  of  $80  (or  even  $21 
per  horsepower  year  appears  attractive,  but  sight  seems  to  be  lo 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be  a  power  house,  a  turbine,  a  gene 
ator,  or  a  transmission  line  included  in  the  Government  work  ■ 
developing  navigation.  An  idea  of  what  the  Government  may  e  | 
pect  to  get  from  these  developments  may  be  had  from  the  proje 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  plan,  which  passed  oil 
House  of  Congress,  was  to  pay  the  United  States  4  per  cent  (I 
$700,000  (the  additional  cost  of  the  dam,  made  necessary  to  produ 
the  power),  giving  $28,000  per  annum  to  the  United  States  1 
15,000  horsepower,  on  the  basis  of  dam  and  power-house  loundatu 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  On  the  St.  Croix  and  Brule  Kive  . 
there  is  no 'estimate  for  even  the  power-house  foundation,  which 
more  expensive  than  the  same  length  oi  dam.  Phis  allows  the  Uni  <1 
States  $1.87  per  horsepower  year.  It  is  understood  that  the  measu  J 
failed  of  passage  because  it  was  thought  that  4  per  cent  should 
paid  on  $950,000  (the  total  cost  of  the  dam,  the  increased  height 
lock,  and  the  power-house  foundation),  giving  a  value  to  the  Unitl 
States  of  $2.53  per  horsepower  year.  The  21,000  possible  hors 
power  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Brule  may,  therefore,  figure  as  worth 
the  Government  an  annual  rental  of  from  $39,270  to  $53,130  wh 
power-house  foundations  have  been  provided.  This  is  small  coi 
pared  with  the  $420,000  annual  expense  of  the  canal  to  the  Unit 
States,  and  very  small  compared  with  the  Stillwater  estimate 

$1,000,000. 
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TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

HI*  Adequate  teiniinal  facilities  exist  in  Duluth-Superior  for 
msler  from  lake  to  rail,  equalled  in  few  ports  in  the  world  for  hand- 
g  bulk  freight .  There  are  no  terminal  facilities  available  for  trans- 
•  from  lake  vessels  to  canal  barges.  These  must  be  provided  either 
the  shape  of  floating  elevators  and  derricks  for  handling  freight 
•ngside  the  lake  carriers  at  dock  or  at  anchor,  in  the  harbor”  or  they 
iv  be  provided  by  systems  of  docks  where  the  lake  carrier  lies  on 
3  side  and  the  canal  barge  at  the  other  side,  the  freight  being 
nsf erred  across.  At  St.  Paul  and.  Minneapolis  there  are  no 
minal  facilities  except  the  usual  Mississippi  River  levee  at  the  St 
ul  steamboat  landing.  Practically  no  terminal  facilities  suitable 
canal  purposes  exist  at  either  locality  but  it  is  presumed  they  will 
Id  up  if  a  large  commerce  demands  them.  If  the  board’s  recom- 
mdation  be  adopted,  they  will  not  be  needed. 

ULTIMATE  FATE  OF  SUCH  A  CANAL. 


112.  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  reported  in  1909: 


bout  4,500  miles  of  canals  have  been  constructed 
N>  costing  $80,000,000— has  been  abandoned. 


More  than  one-half — 2,444 


113.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  that  the  construction  of  the 
i posed  canal  would  result  in  an  ultimate  addition  to  every  one  of 
I  figures  m  the  above  quotation. 


CONCLUSION. 

yf^*  The  bo  aid  therefore  finds  that  the  proposed  canal  connecting 
ce  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  .River  by  way  of  the  St.  Croix 
ter  is  not  now  feasible  and  practicable,  considering  the  necessary 

"  tion,  plans,  cost  of  construction,  commerce  affected,  and  water 

i  ily. 

C.  L.  Potter, 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 

F.  R.  Shunk, 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 

E.  D.  Peek, 

Captain. 
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APPENDIXES. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Maade  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Acting  Chairman  and  Representing 
Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Duluth  Minn  at 
he  Public  Hearing  Held  January  15,  1913,  at  Duluth,  Minn.  ’ 

Te  baYe  listened  for  so  many  hours  to  estimates  and  forecasts  and  imaginings  and 

bpif^t^vdS?tTn|entStth  b®  “adf  bT  this  proposed  Lake  Superior  anl  Ifr 
? ’Way  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  venture  to  record  the  opinion  of  mvself 

il  those  whom  I  represent  against  this  project,  analyzing  it  in  a  commerced  wav 
n  however,  delegated  to  speak  the  opposition  of  the  Commercial  Ch,b  of  Duluth 
J  i  00  members  after  careful  consideration,  against  this  project  and  with  vour  kind 
i  mission  will  detail  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion  7°  nd 

BVff  °  w  P°St  recent  wo?8.  on  waterway  transportation,  a  volume  by  Harold  P 

the  various  waterways  whi?h  he  has 
S  Mr  TT»  ?  refi®rst  t0  ?ur°pean  waterways  just  covered  in  the  remarks  of  our 
Si  lip'  Harnson>  but  arrives  at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  their  justification 

”ws  '  eXPreSSed  by  0M  fnend8  here'  He  sums  UP  the  situation  slmewSt  as 

,  [t  agreed  that  since  the  traffic  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  tremendous  in 

lalittle  refllntihere-fiml  6  Uoof  °f  the  Practicability  of  transportation  by  water- 
at  on  Xh X tha*no  inclusion  in  support  of  rifer  and  canll  tSS 
uation  ought  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are  a  °-reat  natural 

-rtyw8idthar  M„toveea?b  faelft  7P-y  are  of  a“Ple  deP‘h-  free  from°cu?rent,  and 
a  heart  of  the  s^etch  ln  a  general  east  and  west  direction  through 

Ueart  of  the  continent  and  in  the  very  pathway  of  our  greatest  commerce  ” 

r  t  economy1 llVe  ln  ?uJBtb  on  those  ^reat  Lakes  and  seeing  the 
i  vord  £ f°n  beCaUSG  <?Lthlsiie^p  waterway  should,  perhaps,  think 
i Twa v  must  neoe^fX  B°  C°nJUre  Wlth  an?  tbat  anythinS  which  merits  the  name 
i itiop'h !!!!l Ann  i  yf  1 b ?  An  ec.onomy  of  transportation;  but  a  study  of  this 

i  ^av  with  onTv  «pmfUS  th^t  th1e^e,ls  a  ^reat  difference  between  a  great  deep-water 
;  ^ay  w  ;L>°.  7  semioccasional  interruptions  to  remove  or  to  improve  and  that  of 
d  ow  artificial  waterway,  every  foot  of  which  costs  money  and  Xt  and  a  cairving 
i  city  of  which  would  in  the  end  be  very  doubtful  carrying 

loartof  twliSf  themselves  have  justified  themselves  beyond  any  hope  on 
u  tion  f  I  think  M„1  ®v®r oc0mPet“g  w«h  them  as  a  carrying  facility  is  beyond 
litioo  tn  tlE fa  f 7wS ?evBral  years  ago  111  a  Government  report  first  called 
i  offset  the  efntf0h  t  h?  sfVn? ln  transportation  costs  in  one  season  alone  far  more 
iiese  Great  T  akes  T "A/1  lmJ>rovements  since  the  beginning  of  our  Government 
B  Cment  k  V  1  cbann?ls  and  harbors  as  well.  That  this  is,  with  the 
h«nfmentf°"daydar  understating  the  condition  is  shown  by  the  following  fieures- 

t0ni°f  °rewlr0m  Head  ot  the  Lakes  *0  Lake  Erie  p™tegfof  1912 
_  en  40  cents  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  to  Lake  Erie 

e'ofore6  the^olnm?  Sf3'7p  ■ '^4-50Per  toib  a  saving  of  $3.50  per  ton  on  the  single 

r  and  W  wl  i  °  wbldl  f°Ltbls  season  throuSh  the  So°  Canal  was  46,303,000 

V,  and  ffere  we  have  a  saving  of  $162,000,000  on  this  item 

bVail  w  seas°u  has  averaged  about  1*  cents  per  bushel  on  the  lakes. 

■'3centenP^ffihllbetWee?1  Duluth  and  Buffalo  is  20^  cents  per  hundredweight, 

tr  vh  the  Son  SaVmg  °n  gram-  al°ne  °f  11  cents  per  busbel  on  this  tonnage 

gn  tne  boo  Canal  this  year,  amounting  to  243,100  000  bushels  a  savino-  in  ora  in 

Westbound,  the ’rate  on  coal  beTXt  BiS 

been  ab™t  30  t?  35  cents  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  on  the  same  haul  is 

niLbout  «r«§)°nnnnlllS  T?  T™  rebound  through  the  Soo  for  1912  on  14,931,000 

Cason  of  1912°00’000’  a  t0ta  savmg  on  three  artIeles  alone  of  $230,000,000  for  the 
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The  most  recent  figures  I  have  seen  on  the  estimates  of  expenditures  of  the  Gover; 
ment  in  all  directions  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  about  $100,000,000  One  of  tl 
great  transportation  geniuses  of  this  country  is  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  the  head 
the  Great  Northern1- Railroad.  Mr.  Hill  formerly  ran  a  steamer  on  the  Mississip 
River  below  St.  Paul.  Evidently  his  judgment  was  such  that  he  left  the  wat 
transportation  business  on  the  river  and  took  up  railroading  instead.  He  has  alwa 
been  a  deep  student  of  the  transportation  problem,  and  I  want  to  read  into  the  recon 
a  public  utterance  of  his  on  this  point.  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  evidence  beto 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  docket  4335:  ,, 

“Speaking  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Hill  got  back  to  one  of  his  favorite  themes,  the  rrn 
He  said:  ‘St.  Paul  was  the  head  of  navigation,  but  the  river  had  done  but  little  got 
because  Congress  had  not  been  able  to  lath  and  plaster  the  bottom.  I  would  rath 
have  a  railroad  along  the  river  in  spite  of  the  competition,  because  of  the  low  grad 
it  affords.  A  railroad  that  is  well  built,  he  declared,  will  give  you  cheaper  transpt 
tation  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way  unless  you  can  get  20  feet  of  water.  1  woi 

compromise  on  twelve  or  fifteen.’  ”  .  .  . 

Now  we  have  the  20  feet  of  water.  We  have  still  some  needs  and  improvemei 

to  develop  along  that  20-foot  highway.  No  railroad  can  compete  with  it.  Rut  wh 
you  propose  to  build  a  7-foot  waterway  or  an  8,  9,  10,  or  12  toot  waterway,  I  think  t 
testimony  of  a  transportation  student  like  Mr.  Hill  is  very  pertinent  regarding 

commercial  possibilities  of  competition  in  carrying. 

These  gentlemen  have  argued  that  one  of  the  important  influences  of  a  waterwa 
no  matter  how  shallow,  is  the  controlling  of  railroad  rates  I  have  had  a  little  pn 
tical  experience  of  that  in  our  own  business  as  regards  the  Erie  Canal,  twelve  yes 
ago  we  had  a  canal  rate  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New  Vork  of  24  merits  per  busn  ; 
To-dav  v7e  are  paying  the  railroad  paralleling  that  canal  6  cents  and  the  Erie  Lai 
has  7  feet  of  water  and  is  open  seven  months  of  the  year,  just  the  same  as  this  cai 
proposed  here.  Why  has  it  not  been  able  to  hold  down  railroad  rates  in  that  tun 
The  answer  is  because  its  carrying  possibilities  on  that  depth  are  limited,  lne  w 
to  control  railroad  rates  is  by  Federal  control  such  as  is  being  evolved  now,  and  l 
pour  the  Federal  Treasury  into  commercially  useless  ditches.  A  short,  shallow  wat 

*■  •  ,1  1  Mi  .£  J.ll..  rrvu  ~  nn*  a  moo  Cl/fr.  Olt.llPP  PUCl  WOI  1  1(1  kill 


way  is  the  height  of  folly.  The  transshipping  charges  at  either  end  would  kill 
commercial  possibilities.  The  waterway  is  limited  in  its  possibilities.  It  cam 
reach  to  the  individual  farm,  as  a  railroad  can  by  its  sidings.  It  can  not  reach 
the  mines,  because  mines  are  usually  in  hilly  and  mountainous  country ,  and  wat 
ways  can  not  be  constructed  in  such  a  country.  A  railroad  siding  can  run  to 
very  mine  pit.  A  waterway  can  hardly  reach  the  factories  which  need  transportat 
facilities.  The  transportation  facilities  from  a  deep  pi actical  waterway  like  1 
Great  Lakes  to  a  railroad  should  be  the  most  important  subject  for  the  investigate 
of  our  transportation  expert.  That  is  the  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved  to  g] 
the  full  benefit  to  our  great  cheap  waterway.  In  view  of  the  rosy  pictures  pam! 
bv  the  advocates  of  these  shallow  waterways  and  of  the  developments  that  follow 
construction,  it  seems  almost  cruel  to  read  a  cold-blooded  statement  into  this  reco 
But  I  want  to  read  this  from  the  reports  of  1909  (part  1,  p.  xv),  of  the  Commissionei 
Corporations  on  this  very  sub  j  ect .  He  say  s :  “  Ab  out  4 , 500  mile»  of  canals  have  b( 
constructed.  More  than  one-half,  2,444  miles,  costing  over  $80,000,000— has  b( 

^Gentlemen,  the  advocates  of  this  canal  are  wrong,  fundamentally  wrong.  Tb 
is  no  need  for  it;  there  is  no  tonnage  to  be  developed  by  it;  the  tonnage  which  r 
exists  would  never  move  by  it  and  it  would  be  a  most  glaring  commercial  failure 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Superior,  Wis.,  March  4,  19P 

Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  L.  Potter, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lieut.  Col.  Francis  R.  Shunk, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Capt.  E.  D.  Peek, 

D UyJ/U/th  Mitiyi. 

Gentlemen:  At  a  hearing  held  at  the  Commercial  Club  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  Janu 
15,  1913,  before  the  board  of  engineers,  to  whom  this  communication  is  add 
representatives  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Stillwater ,  Minn. ,  Duluth ,  Minn  and  Supe 
Wis.,  introduced  statements  of  their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  and  access ^  y 
a  survey  of  a  proposed  route  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor 

the  Mississippi  River. 
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While  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  discussion  at  this  hearing  was  to  bear 
rgely  on  the  desirability  of  surveying  a  canal  route  via  the  Amnicon,  Moose,  and 
Lroix  Rivers,  most  of  the  statements  submitted  were  of  a  general  nature,  bearing 
the  necessity  ot  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  canal  via  some  feasible  route 
tween  the  termini.  We  shall  proceed  with  our  discussion  on  the  theory  that  in  order 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Federal  Government  for  this  purpose  it 
ist  be  shown  that  there  is  a  present  commercial  necessity  for  this  canal  commensu- 
>e  with  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  and  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  canal  will  be 
despread  and  not  confined  to  any  one  locality.  It  seems  elementary  to  say  that 
®  Government  s^011^  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  without  securing  a  sub- 
ntiai  benefit  to  a  sufficient  volume  of  commerce.  It  seems  equally  true  that  such 
ge  expenditures  of  money  can  not  be  properly  made  to  confer  a  specific  advantage 
one  or  two  cities  in  their  commercial  competition  with  cities  more  favorably  located 
waterways,  on  which  the  General  Government  has  already  expended  large  sums 
noney  to  make  such  waterways  more  efficient  servants  of  the  hinterland  back  of  the 
located  thereon.  To  state  our  position  concretely,  we  believe  that  careful 
ilysis  of  the  commerce  which  might  be  affected  by  the  proposed  canal  will  show 
i.t  any  benefit  following  the  building  of  this  canal  would  be  confined  almost  entirely 
ffiecitiesof  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  would  affect  their  ability  to  compete 
h  the  cities  of  Superior  and  Duluth  for  the  great  trade  of  the  Northwest,  which 
malty  moves  through  Superior  and  Duluth.  If  the  advantages  flowing  from  the 
struction  of  a  canal  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  must  come  largely 
Le  Twin  Cities  the  project  is  one  which  should  be  financed  by  the  Twin  Cities 
ndertaken  at  all,  and  not  by  the  Federal  Government 

n  considering  the  business  which  would  be  affected  by  this  canal  we  shall  assume 
t  whatever  route  ^as  selected  for  the  canal  the  distance  from  Superior  to  the  mouth 
he  St.  Croix  is  about  l30  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  and  its  annual 

be  not  less  than  the  am°unts  estimated  for  such  a  canal 
)ectively  6  ^r01X  route’  Mated  by  Maj.  Sears  at  $6,012,500  and  $350,000, 

he  advocates  of  this  canal  have  submitted  various  estimates  of  the  commerce 
ch  would  move  between  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  and  points  in  the  Upper 
,n,sippi  River  \  alley.  The  latest  of  these  estimates  was  submitted  in  connection 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Armson.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  this  statement,  but  I  shall 
to  some  of  the  estimates  contained  therein  in  a  general  way  as  I  remember  some 
le  most  important  tonnage  items. 

als°  called  attention  to  a  pamphlet,  copy  of  which  was  filed,  entitled 
.port  showing  the  commercial  utility  ot  proposed  waterway,  ”  submitted  to  Lieut 
vGprf™  D  f^tt.ch’  May  31,  1909,  by  the  Citizens’  Association  of  Stillwater,  Minn! 
™Py  01  this  pamphlet  before  me,  and  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of 
,  nesSes110^  tbe  general  scheme  of  gathering  and  presenting  data  which  was 

!^®d\as  Tft1  aS  out  mCidentallv  some  of  the  most  glaring  errors  therein 

tamed  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  entire  pamphlet  I  am  utterly  unable  to 

tf1?1estltyLate^  .of  traffic  presented  were  arrived  at.  There  is  no  explana- 
fci™  ^  d  followed;. whlch  would  indicate  that  any  special  effort  had  been  made 
at  a  conservative  or  accurate  figure  covering  any  commodity.  There  is 
fc??  t0  s^port  a  conclusion  that  these  estimates  are  better  than  the  wildest  kind 

Rwte°f  C0?ru  eT?ry  Cltlzen  of  Superior  and  Duluth  takes  pride  in  the  magnifi- 
K  showing  made  by  the  commerce  of  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  but  in  spite  of 
■  uninatory  railroad  rates  which  have  long  operated  to  build  up  the  Twin*  Cities 
|.eu  northwestern  trade,  at  the  expense  of  Superior  and  Duluth,  it  taxes  the  belief 

r  e  that  “1fully  7?  per  cent  of  this  business  is  to  and  from  St. 

1  ’Minneapolis,  and  other  cities  located  on  or  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.”  (Pp 

Lina13th e  At  rep°r  cPntmue":  “We  present  herewith  ^statement 

|,r  them  rt,  '^ttments  of  a  number  of  cities,  as  we  have  been  able  to 

f  g  the  bu]b°r  heavy  shipments  of  commodities  which  could  be 
E:d  dyfPanal  at  a  considerable  saving  of  freight  rates.”  It  is  generally  true  that 
^n??hp  bV?r^mfCia  C+enter  tde  more  accurate  are  the  figures  obtainable  repre- 
r?d  wZ?  transactions  at  that  point.  As  an  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may 
id  that  there  is  no  accurate  public  record  of  the  number  of  head  and  kind  of  live 

oc  at^eKans°amCRvhOf  C0Un^  pipping  points  to  Chicago,  South  St.  Paul, 
fc  fied  rerorTnf%Riy;  0l^^’  °J  °^er  larSe  Mock  markets,  but  there  is  an  accurate 
SmaTpt  Tt  i  pt-  a^d  shipments  of  stocks  and  animal  products  at  each 
^se  markets.  It  is  conceivable  that  errors  would  naturally  occur  in  arriving  at 

H?,  g0^S'  gener,al  merchandise,  Itc?,  recet  eTfrorg  ol 
'onsiderablp  prrnr  i  Minneapolis,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  account  for 

o.iptfwWt  \r  stating  the  shipments  of  flour,  millstuffs,  and  oil  cake 

oucts  which  Minneapolis  is  famed  for  the  world  over. 
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At  page  14  the  shipments  of  these  commodities  from  Minneapolis  to  Superior  a 
Duluth  are  stated  as  follows  for  the  year  1908: 

Tons. 


Flour . - .  708,  351 

Millstuffs .  1^9,  503 

Oilcake .  11,865 


Total .  849,  719 

During  the  12  months  ending  December,  1908,  there  were  shipped  by  water  fr< 
Duluth  and  Superior  the  following  tonnages: 

Flour:  ions- 

Superior .  285,  362 

Duluth .  143,628 


Total . 129,  990 


The  figures  for  shipments  from  Duluth  and  Superior  are  from  Marine  Commerce 
Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  as  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  Col.  Graham 
Fitch  United  States  engineer,  then  stationed  at  Duluth.  As  Minneapolis  shipj 
708,351  tons  of  flour  to  Superior  and  Duluth,  and  only  429,990  tons  were  shipped  fr 
Superior  and  Duluth,  there  were  left  for  consumption  in  Superioi -Duluth  and  vicin 
278  361  tons  of  flour.  The  population  of  Superior  and  Duluth  combined  m  1910  a 
118*850  persons.  If  the  278,361  tons  of  Minneapolis  flour  in  excess  of  all  lake  fl 
shipments  were  consumed  in  Superior  and  Duluth,  each  inhabitant  used  4,685  pom 


of  flour  durin 


<  < 


V  Vy-L  ^  CVUOUUiVVi.  - - 7  .  '  -  J  . 

ring  1908.  If  this  tonnage  were  spread  over  Superior-Duluth  and 
,”  composed  of  Lake,  St.  Louis,  and  Carlton  Counties  in  Minnesota,  e: 


inhabitant  must  have  consumed  2,418  pounds  of  flour  m  1908.  The  report  goes  or 
state  St.  Paul’s  flour  shipments  to  Superior-Duluth  at  590  cars,  and  says  (p.  15) : 
of  course,  does  not  include  shipments  passing  through  in  transit.  Adding  SI 
water’s  1,500  tons  of  flour  shipped  to  Superior-Duluth  during  the  same  tune,  : 
assuming  that  a  small  part  of  the  other  points  mentioned  sent  a  small  quantity  of  tic 
and  that  country  mills  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  other  than  those  s 
cifically  named  also  shipped  flour  to  Superior-Duluth  ,  truly  it  must  be  said  that  sc 
of  the  flour  went  down  the  lakes  in  phantom  ships  which  escaped  the  watchful  ey 
the  United  States  engineer,  or  the  people  of  Superior-Duluth  and  vicinity  were  w 
derfully  well  supplied  with  the  “staff  of  life.”  Not  showing  a  clear  statement  oi 
“theory”  on  which  such  figures  as  these  are  arrived  at,  I  can  not  see  how  any  va 
can  be  attached  to  such  an  erroneous  statement.  If  where  the  greatest  accur 
could  be  expected  there  are  manifest  errors  of  such  importance,  what  must  be  tru 
estimates  coming  from  smaller  cities,  where  there  is  usually  less  effort  to  accural 

record  tonnage-movement  figures?  >  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  confusion  of  thought  m  the  minds  of  some  pen 
residing  at  points  along  the  Mississippi  River  when  it  comes  to  estimating  tonr 
available  for  shipment  on  the  proposed  canal.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  illus 
this  point:  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  said  to  receive  some  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron  from 
Lake  Superior  district  at  sixth-class  rates.  Freight  shipments  between  the  I 
Superior  district  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  district  are  governed  by  the  western  cl: 
fication,  in  which  there  is  no  sixth  class.  Sixth-class  rates  apply  from  points  ea: 
Chicago  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  therefore  if  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  recei 
at  Burlington  at  sixth-class  rates  that  must  have  been  the  territory  m  which  the  s. 
ment  originated.  The  pig-iron  production  for  Illinois  (outside  of  the  Chicago 
trict)  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Colorado  in  1911  was  77/ 
long  tons,  while  the  production  in  the  Chicago  district  was  2  954,709  long  tons  for 
same  period,  as  reported  in  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  published  by 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  shipments  from 
Lake  Superior  district,”  which  must  be  a  small  factor  in  pig-iron  production  as  c 
pared  with  Chicago,  would  move  over  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Canal 
Mississippi  River  to  Burlington,  about  600  miles,  when  pig  iron  does  not  actually  n 
in  any  volume  from  Chicago  to  Burlington,  via  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  and  Henrn 
Canals  and  the  Mississippi  River,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  This  situa 
as  to  pig  iron  will  not  be  materially  changed  by  the  completion  of  the  Mmn  - 
Steel  Co.’s  new  plant  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  because  there  is  no  provis 
casting  pig  iron  at  this  large  modem  plant,  where  the  molten  metal  will  be  car 
directly  from  the  blast  furnace  to  open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  only  such  ore  b 
reduced  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  steel-making  requirements  of  the  plant, 
is  shown  as  an  item  of  tonnage  of  some  importance,  and  m  connection  with  this  x 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  distance  by  lake  from  Michigan  salt-producing  p<« 
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Chicago  is  the  same  as  or  less  than  the  distance  from  Michigan  points  to  Superior 
d  that  Chicago  has  long  been  an  important  salt-distributing" point,  yet  La  Crosse, 
inona,  Davenport.  Burlington,  and  Keokuk  do  not  receive  salt  from  Chicago  via 
e  connecting  canals  and  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Why  should  we  expect  a  traffic  in 
is  commodity  to  move  from  Superior  to  the  same  points  of  destination  over  a  similar 
iter  route  and  through  a  longer  average  distance? 

The  secretary  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Commercial  Club,  frankly  says:  “You  know, 
course,  that  we  have  a  water  route  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Mississippi  River,  via  Illi- 
is  and  Hennepin  and  Michigan  Canals.  While  practically  no  use  has  been  made 
this  waterway  for  through  service  up  to  the  present  time,  the  matter  is  receiving- 
.ention  and  our  shippers  expect  to  receive  substantial  benefits  from  the  same  in  the 
ar  future.  One  end  of  this  canal  is  at  Chicago,  near  the  center  of  manufactures; 

United  States,  and  the  other  end  touches  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  States 
the  Lnion.  !  et  there  is  no  substantial  utilitv  resulting  from  the  expenditure  oi 
ne  $16,000,000  of  public  funds.  *  P 

Arnong  the  many  minor  items  of  traffic  said  to  be  seeking  a  canal  waterway  to  market 
find  shipments  of  45,000  tons  stoneware  and  70.000  tons  of  sewer  pipe  made  at  Red 
ng,  Minn.  Sewer  pipe  and  stoneware  are  very  fragile  commodities  which  are  much 
pter  suited  to  continuous  shipments  over  the  smooth  waters  of  a  river  and  canal 
use  than  partly  by  canal  with  the  dangers  of  transfers  and  partly  by  lake  subject 
the  rough  weather  conditions  often  found  on  Lakes  Superior  and"  Michigan.  This 
nphlet  says:  “The  sewer  pipe  and  pottery  is  largely  Chicago  business  and  could  be 
pped  advantageously  and  at  a  saying  by  an  all-water  route.”  The  most  complete 
utation  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  present  existence  of  a  suitable  water  route 
Chicago  which  is  not  used.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  this  business 
,  move  north  to  Superior,  be  transferred  there,  and  then  proceed  around  “the 
ni  via  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  to  Chicago,  when  it  will  not  move  by  river 
1  canal  over  a  shorter  route?  If  this  is  sound  logic,  we  may  expect  a  tremendous 
wth  in  the  traffic  between  New  Vork  and  Seattle  around  Cape  Horn  after  the  open- 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Chat  traffic,  then,  may  be  expected  to  develop  on  this  canal? 

LOCAL  TRAFFIC  ALONG  THE  CANAL  ROUTE. 

'he  northern  Wisconsin  territory  along  the  route  of  the  canal  is  adapted  especially 
lairymg.  small-fruit  raising,  and  truck  farming.  Along  the  southern  end  of  the 
a.1  dairying  and  potato  raising  are  the  principal  farm  occupations,  while  the  small 
us  raised  are  largely  rye  and  barley,  which  are  produced  in  comparatively  small 
ntities.  In  marketing  the  products  of  the  dairy,  small-fruit  or  truck  farm,  every- 
ig  depends  upon  quickness  of  deliver!’  to  points  of  consumption;  so  we  could  not 
ect  such  business  to  patronize  the  canal.  The  potato  crop  would  not  begin  to  move 
u  about  the  time  the  canal  season  of  navigation  was  over,  so  a  verv  small  tonnage 
dd  be  derived  from  this  source.  The  rye  and  barley  raised  finds  its  biggest  market 
vlilwaukee,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Southeast,  where  the  largest  breweries  and  dis- 
pnes  are  located..  If  a  water  movement  of  this  traffic  were  to  be  expected  at  all. 
'ould  be  south  via  the  Mississippi  through  St.  Louis.  This  statement  would  hold 
;  for  the  coarse  grains  produced  along  the  Mississippi  in  southern  Wisconsin,  south- 
p. Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

IER  TRAFFIC  WHICH  MIGHT  USE  THE  PROPOSED  CANAL,  AND  THE  PROBABILITY  OF 
SUCH  USE,  IN  VIEW  OF  RAILROAD  RATES  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

rain  traffic.— For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph  there  would  be  no 
itantial  movement  of  gram  from  grain-growing  territory  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
a,  and  Illinois  lying  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  St.  Paul.  The 
iuction  is  confined  largely  to  coarse  grains,  which  do  not  usually  seek  a  market 
ugh  the  port  of  Superior-Duluth,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  .  The  principal 
at"Pr(^ucmg  section  lies  west  of  Minneapolis  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west 
,%•  l  ^eluding  central  and  northern  Minnesota,  northern  South  Dakota. 

P?  y.or,  Dakota,  and  parts  of  Montana.  From  Montana  and  practically  all  of 
h  Dakota  and  northern  and  northwestern  Minnesota  the  freight  rates  on  main 
the  same  to  both  Minneapolis  and  Superior.  From  South  Dakota  and  south¬ 
ern  Minnesota  Minneapolis  rates  are  from  2  to  4  cents  per  hundred  less  than 
rates  irom  the  same  points  to  Superior.  In  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  the 
irentials  are  2  and  3  cents.  The  grain  coming  from  this  territory  is  largely  wheat, 

'h  is  either  milled  at  the  Twin  Cities,  going  forward  from  that  point  as  "flour,  is 
pect  Horn  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor  east  by  lake  to  be  milled  in  consuming 
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territory  or  is  milled  in  transit  at  small  interior  mills  from  which  the  product  gc 
east  to  the  larger  consuming  territory.  Mills  located  at  points  south  of  the  Tw 
Cities  on  the  Mississippi  either  buy  in  the  grain  fields  to  grind  in  transit  for  Chica 
territory  or  east  thereof  or  would  naturally  buy  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  fill  thi 
requirements  at  the  rates  in  to  the  Twin  Cities  are  equal  to  or  less  than  those 
Superior,  while  the  rates  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  mill  are  less  than  from  Superii 
The  price  of  No.  1  northern  is  the  same  or  higher  in  the  Duluth-Superior  mart 
than  at  the  Twin  Cities,  therefore  grain  purchased  at  Superior  or  Duluth  would  alwa 
cost  the  purchaser,  at  Winona  or  La  Crosse,  for  instance,  the  difference  in  price,  if  ac 
between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  plus  the  higher  cost  of  transportation  by  rail 
canal  from  Superior  to  the  Twin  Cities,  as  compared  with  the  short  rail  or  river  ha 
from  the  Twin  Cities  to  La  Crosse  or  Winona.  The  situation  here  depicted  hoi 
true  of  other  commodities  originating  at  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  destined 
northwestern  consuming  points.  For  example,  the  rates  from  Superior-Duluth 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  are  the  same  as  from  St.  Paul  to  Grand  Forks.  Pottery  or  sey 
pipe  from  Red  Wing,  destined  to  Grand  Forks,  would  naturally  go  through  St.  Paul  1 
cause  the  local  rail  rate  to  St.  Paul  is  less  than  to  Superior-Duluth,  or  the  Mississq 
River  to  St.  Paul  would  be  used  instead  of  the  river  and  canal  to  Superior  because 
the  smaller  expense  for  the  short  haul.  Such  classes  of  prospective  traffic  as  this  c 
not  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  economic  necessity  of  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi 
Lake  Superior. 

Grain,  as  stated  before,  comes  to  Minneapolis  on  the  basis  of  a  local  rate,  which  is  1 
same  as  the  rate  to  Superior,  or  from  2  cents  a  hundredweight  or  40  cents  a  ton  lower ; 
4  cents  a  hundredweight  or  80  cents  a  ton  lower  than  the  rate  to  Superior.  Grain  co 
ing  from  points  where  the  shipments  route  through  the  Twin  Cities  may  be  stopped 
Minneapolis  and  offered  for  sale  on  that  market  and  failing,  such  sale  may  be  forward 
to  Superior  or  Duluth  on  practically  the  same  rate  basis  as  if  the  shipment  trave. 
through  to  destination  without  stopping  in  transit.  Shipments  coming  from  terrifi 
which  would  not  route  through  the  Twin  Cities  may  be  forwarded  to  Superior-Dull 
at  5  cents  a  hundredweight,  or  $1  a  ton  more  than  the  local  rate  to  Minneapolis. 

On  the  basis  of  a  margin  of  40  cents,  60  cents,  80  cents,  or  $1  a  ton,  would  grain  m( 
through  Minneapolis  via  the  Mississippi  River  and  canal  to  Superior  or  Duluth  if 
proper  charges  were  assessed  against  the  traffic?  The  New  York  State  canals  woi 
present  conditions  of  operation  similar  to  the  proposed  canal,  having  regard  to  the  de] 
of  water  and  type  of  barge.  1 

Below  we  present  some  statistics  which  should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  i 
operating  cost  of  this  canal. 


Statistics  for  New  York  canals. 

[From  Census  Reports  on  Transportation  by  Water  in  1906.] 

Cost  of  proposed  canal . 

Interest  per  annum,  at  3  per  cent . - . 

Maintenance  cost  per  annum,  based  on  Maj.  Sear’s  report . 

Total  interest  and  maintenance  per  annum . 


$6,  012,  500 


180,  375 
350, 000 


530,  375 


Number  of  tons  required  to  pay  interest  and  maintenance  at  40  cents 

per  ton .  . .  1,325,947.5 

Number  of  tons  required  to  pay  interest  and  maintenance  charged  at 

20  cents  per  ton .  2,  651,  875. 0 

Total  tons  transported  on  New  York  canals .  5,  540,  90/.  u 

Tons  of  through  freight  on  New  York  canals .  L  006,  414. 0j 

Tons  of  way  freight  on  New  York  canals .  2,  534,  493. 0 | 

Wages  of  employees  on  New  York  canals . -  $726,  402. 0 

Wages  of  employees  per  ton  carried  on  New  York  canals  ($726,402  di-  * 

vided  by  3,540,907) . 

Value  of  canal  boats  on  New  York  canals .  4  952, 19/-  9  1 

Interest  on  value  of  canal  boats  at  6  per  cent. . . . . -  -  -  I'D  i?  1 

Interest  on  boats  per  ton  carried  ($177,131.82  divided  by  3,540,907) 

Cost  of  elevation  at  Mississippi  River  per  bushel .  •  . 

Cost  of  elevation  at  Mississippi  River  per  ton .  . 

Cost  of  elevation  at  Superior-Duluth  Harbor  per  ton . 
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The  cost  of  elevation  per  bushel  is  based  on  the  cost  at  Buffalo  as  stated  on  page  315 
f  the  1911  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

I  Cost  per  ton  for  interest  on  wheat  delayed  in  transit  (wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel 
nd  canal  and  river  time  estimated  at  5J  days  against  24  hours  rail  transit),  2  cents. 
The  above  estimate  is  for  movement  only  and  takes  no  account  of  probable  delay 
l  switching  to  elevator  on  the  river  or  for  delay  in  river  transfer  elevator  due  to  con- 
sstion  and  irregularity  of  canal  boat  traffic. 

Cost  of  switching,  if  from  Minneapolis  local  elevator  to  river  front  transfer  elevator 
ear  St.  Paul  based  on  switching  charges  in  G.  N.  I.  C.  C.  A.  3,140  per  ton,  20  cents. 
If  from  connecting  line  to  St.  Paul  water  front  through  business,  10  cents  ton. 

Cost  per  ton  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  to  Superior. 


• 

If  total  ton¬ 
nage  moved 
were 

1,325,937.5 

tons. 

If  movement 
were 

2,651,875  tons. 

r  interest  on  cost  of  canal  and  maintenance . 

Cents. 

40 

20.5 

5 

15.  65 

2 

10 

Cents. 

20 

20.5 

5 

15.65 

2 

10 

ages  of  employees . 

terest  on  investment  in  boats . 

st  of  elevation  at  river . 

■lay  in  transit . 

itching  from  connecting  line  to  St.  Paul  water  front  on  through  business.. 

'rom  Minneapolis  local  add  10  cents  lor  switching  i. . . 

93. 15 
10 

73. 15 
10 

103. 15 

83. 15 

Switching,  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul,  20  cents  per  ton,  as  compared  with  interchange  switch  of  10  cents 


It  is  apparent  that  under  the  above  conservative  statement  of  costs,  which  takes  no 
2ount  of  insurance  cost,  higher  wages  for  employees  paid  in  the  Northwest,  as  corn- 
red  with  New  York,  ov  higher  cost  of  materials  for  boats,  as  compared  with  the  East, 
d  extremely  low  estimated  elevation  charges  at  Buffalo,  which  probably  could  not 
I  equaled  on  a  less  efficient  plant  handling  a  smaller  business  on  the  Mississippi 
1ter  front  at  St.  Paul,  there  could  be  no  substantial  movement  of  grain  on  the  pro¬ 
ved  canal  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Superior. 

;  Would  flour  move  on  this  canal? 

The  railroads  owning  docks  at  Superior  or  Duluth  offer  free  storage  for  flour  for  lake 
s  pment  which  enables  the  Minneapolis  miller  to  have  a  large  amount  of  his  product 
sthe  port  to  move  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  season  of  navigation  long  before  a  similar 
s  ount  of  his  products  could  be  moved  via  the  canal  for  early  shipment.  In  addition 
thastening  the  actual  movement  of  his  product,  the  placing  of  these  goods  in  transit 
Lore  the  assessor  gets  around  in  the  spring  saves  the  taxes  which  would  be  assessed 
c  these  products  if  they  were  in  the  mill  warehouse  awaiting  shipment  via  the  canal. 
C  anything  like  equal  costs  of  movement  via  the  canal,  compared  with  rail  move- 
Ent,  the  privilege  of  storage  at  railroad  docks  and  the  opportunity  to  escape  the 
sing  assessment  of  taxes  would  give  the  rail  route  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
jfpments.  Ihe  lake  and  rail  rate  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Eastern  destinations 
*>  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  $1  per  ton  greater  than  the  lake  and  rail  rate  from 
•-perior  to  the  same  destination.  Using  the  figures  previously  given  for  grain  and 
s  >stitutmg  a  conservative  estimate  of  35  cents  per  ton  for  warehousing  and  handling 
Mil  car  to  boat  at  St.  Paul  for  the  elevation  charge  previously  shown,  it  appears 
shipments  moving  via  St.  Paul  rail  and  canal  to  Superior  would  cost  from  $1.04 
wt>1.24  per  ton  if  from  Minneapolis  local,  or  from  94  cents  to  $1.14  per  ton  if  from 
pints  beyond.  As  before  stated,  these  figures  do  not  include  anything  for  marine 
nirance  and  other  proper  charges. 

» .  he  above  estimates  for  handling  flour  are  higher  than  rail  costs  without  charging 
3nt  against  the  traffic  for  warehousing  and  handling  at  the  Lake  Superior  destina- 
“l-  substantial  movement  could  therefore  be  expected. 
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Coal. — The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Production  of  Coal  in  1909  places  tl 
amount  of  coal  mined  and  prices  at  mines  as  follows: 


Shipments. 

Price  pei 
ton. 

Tons. 

46, 595,285 
43,948,303 

$1." 

The  largest  volume  of  coal  moving  through  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  is  soft  co; 
coming  verv  largely  from  West  Virginia.  The  rail  rate  on  coal  from  a  large  group 
Illinois  points  to  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  is  $1.40  per  ton  Addmg  freight  to  ayera, 
mine  cost  stated  above,  Illinois  coal  would  sell  on  St.  Paul-Mmneapolis  market  at  $2. 
per  ton  plus  storage,  handling,  and  dealer’s  profits.  Therail  rate  from  a  large  part 
the  West  Virginia  coal  mining  territory  to  Lake  Erie  points  when  for  lake  shipme 
is  80  cents  per  ton.  The  lake  rate  from  Lake  Erie  to  Superior  is  30  cents  per  ton  ai 
the  rail  rate  from  Superior  to  St.  Paul  is  90  cents  per  ton  Mine  cost  86  cents  pi 
transportation  expenses  of  $2  through  Superior  to  St.  Paul  makes  West  \irginia  cc 
worth  $2.86  per  ton,  plus  cost  of  handling  at  Supenor-Duluth  docks  (3  cents  ton  be 
to  dock  plus  10  cents  from  dock  to  car),  13  cents  would  mean  a  total  cost  of  $2.99  a  t 
at  St.  Paul,  plus  storage  and  handling  at  St.  Paul  and  dealer  s  profits  It  is  appare 
that  Illinois  coal  shipments  directly  limit  the  amount  of  eastern  coal  which  can  be  sc 
at  the  Twin  Cities.  A  reduction  of  54  cents  a  ton  m  the  rate  from  Superior  to  St.  Ps 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  cost  of  laying  West  Virginia  coal  down  in  St  Paul  t 
same  as  the  cost  for  Illinois  coal.  Reliable  statements  from  coal  dock  officials  at  Super 
indicate  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  received  at  the  Supenor-Duluth  Hart 
is  shipped  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  larg 
movement  of  coal  from  Superior  and  Duluth  docks  does  not  take  place  until  abc 
what  would  be  the  close  of  a  canal  season  of  navigation,  which  would  reduce  very  ma 
rially  the  tonnage  available  for  canal  shipment.  The  present  system  of  handling  t 
coal  business  is  based  on  the  storage  of  tremendous  coal  supplies  at  Superior  and  Dull 
and  shipment  to  retailers  and  manufacturing  plants  at  times  which  suit  their  convi 
ience  and  allow  plants  to  keep  their  current  investment  in  fuel  down  to  the  low 
possible  point.  In  order  to  ship  coal  by  canal  to  the  Twin  Cities,  it  would  be  necess: 
to  make  large  coal  stock  piles  at  or  near  St  Paul  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  nee 
sitv  for  keeping  various  advertised  individual  kinds  of  coal  separate  and  the  sn 
volume  of  each  concern’s  business  handled  at  such  points  would  not  warrant  the  insi 
lation  of  expensive  handling  machinery  to  transfer  the  coal  shipments  from  the  bar 
to  the  dock  and  from  the  stock  pile  to  cars.  _  In  loading  coal  by  hand  from  stock  f 
to  car,  a  cost  of  from  30  to  40  cents  per  ton  is  incurred  for  handling.  Thlsf^e^ 
rience  of  operators  of  Superior  coal  docks.  If  to  this  handling  charge  we  add  someth 
for  return  on  barges,  wages  of  canal  employees,  and  switching  from  stock  pile  on 
Mississippi  to  points  in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  it  must  be  apparent  that  no  substan 
saving  under  present  rail  rates  would  be  effected.  In  addition  to  the  items  of  c 
already  mentioned  something  would  necessarily  have  to  be  added  for  rent  of  d< 
space  or  land  on  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  losses  due  to  additional  hand  i 
received  bv  the  coal.  That  losses  from  handling  coal  are  substantial  is  attested  by 
fact  that  coal  docks  located  at  Superior  have  installed  the  largest  briquetting  pla 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  put  coal  screenings  and  dust  m  markets 
form.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  what  has  been  said  above  will  be  substantia 
by  the  most  thorough  investigation,  and  it  is  our  sincere  belief,  therefore,  tfiat 
estimated  traffic  in  coal,  grain,  and  flour  would  not  materialize.  0„a+prT1  nni 

As  to  iron  and  steel  goods,  canned  goods,  sugar  salt,  and  cement  from  eastern  po 
of  production,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  present  lake  and  rail  rate! 
the  Twin  Cities  are  but  2  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  40  cents  per  ton, more  than 
rate  to  Superior,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  free  storage  m  transit  is  allowed  on 
Twin  City  business.  The  40  cents  per  ton  difference  would  not  go  far  to  provide 
handling  charges  at  St.  Paul  and  switching  from  docks  to  warehouse,  to  say  nothin, 
the  free-storasre  privilege  which  would  be  lost  to  manufacturers  or  Jobbers.  #  . 

What  then,  is  the  reason  why  people  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  immediate  vicii 
wish  to  see  this  canal  built?  The  Twin  Cities  have  long  been  the 
system  of  discriminatory  lake  and  rail  rates.  Communities  on  all  s  des  :  ■ 

eluding  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  Mankato,  Albert  Lea,  and  Red  Wing  have  compla  . 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  such  discriminations.  There  is  now  p 
ing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  of  the  Duluth  Comri 
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ial  Club  against  these  unjustly  discriminatory  rates.  A  canal  from  Lake  Superior  to 
ae  Mississippi  River  would  give  theoretical  or  “potential”  water  competition  which 
'ould  go  far  to  justify  and  perpetuate  the  iniquitous  system  of  rates  which  now  exists, 
ome  of  those  who  favor  this  canal  have  contended  that  the  canal  would  “regulate” 
eight  rates.  Ever  since  February  4,  1887,  and  more  especially  since  the  passage  of 
le  Hepburn  and  Mann-Elkins  laws  of  1906  and  1910,  the  Federal  Government  has 
’■'ken  the  position  that  railroad  rates  and  fares  can  and  must  be  regulated  by  an  admin- 
trative  body  clothed  with  adequate  powers  to  investigate  and  decide  such  questions. 
If  the  communities  interested  in  the  building  of  this  canal  are  not  receiving  fair 
eatment  at  the  hands  of  rail  or  rail  and  lake  carriers,  tkev  should  seek  redress  through 
le  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  through  the  expenditure  of  some  $6,000,000 

■  more  of  public  funds,  which  might  not  prove  efficient  in  either  regulating  rail  rates 

■  serving  commerce  as  would.seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  Illinoie-Michigan-Hennepin 

tnals  connecting  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River.  All  of  which  is  re<mect- 
lly  submitted.  ~ 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Little,  City  Statistician. 


APPENDIX  D. 

[The  Public  Afiairs  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth.] 

„  ^  ^  Duluth,  Minn.,  January  23,  1913. 

r.  E.  D.  Peek, 

Captain ,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Dear  Str;  In  considering  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Superior 
the  Mississippi  River,  it  seems  proper  and  fair  to  take  up  the  movement  of  various 
mmodities  between  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  and  the  Twin  Cities,  both  locally  and 
stmed  to  points  beyond,  the  volume  of  such  movement  in  total,  and  during  both 
e  open  and  closed  season  of  navigation  upon  the  canal,  the  railroad  rates  for  the 
msportation  of  such  commodities,  the  service  performed  by  the  railroads  as  corn- 
red  with  that  which  might  reasonably  be  performed  by  the  canal,  the  railroad  rates 
•  such  transportation,  and  the  possibility  of  rates  being  made  for  transportation  on 
e  canal  low  enough  to  attract  traffic  from  the  rail  lines  and  affect  the  rail  rates. 

As  the  southbound  movement  will  probably  considerably  exceed  the  northbound 
ipments  m  the  future,  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  at  present,  consideration  will 
given  to  that  traffic  first. 

COAL  MOVEMENT. 


,For  the  season  of  1911  there  were  received  bv  lake  at  Duluth-Superior  Harbor 
.164,568  tons  of  hard  coal  and  7,070,337  tons  of  soft  coal. 

Hard  coal  is  used  mainly  for  house  heating  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  ship- 

Ints  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  move  almost  exclusively  during  the  late  fall  and 
iter  when  the  canal  would  be  closed  to  navigation.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to 
ninate  the  hard-coal  tonnage,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rates  on  the  canal 
l  be  made  low  enough  to  warrant  the  shipping,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  canaJ,  of 
?e  quantities  for  storage  at  the  Twin  Cities  or  other  points.  This  feature  will  be 
en  up  later. 

•oft  coal  is  used  the  year  around,  but  a  much  greater  tonnage  is  consumed  during 
ei  months  thnn.  durin^  warm  weather,  as  this  class  of  coal  is  used  largely  in 
heating  of  large  buildings,  and  even  steam  plants  require  more  fuel  during  the 
''nter  than  in  the  summer. 

I  Presuming  for  purposes  of  argument  that  the  demand  is  uniform  throughout  the 
shipments  each  month  are  about  equal.  The  largest  estimate  presented 
.earing  was  that  50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  goes  to 
Cities  and  beyond.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  1911  receipts  of  soft  coal  was 
3o,168  tons,  equal  to  294,597  tons  per  month.  The  canal  would  not  be  open  for 
the  over  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  for  that  period  2,062,179  tons  would  move 
d  er  normal  conditions.  This  movement,  like  that  of  hard  coal  is  dependent  upon 

canal  rates  and  service. 

I  . 

SERVICE. 

oal  transported  by  rail  is  loaded  into  cars  at  the  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 
■i  delivered  next  day  to  consignees  in  any  part  of  the  Twin  Cities  without  any 
ftiitional  charge  beyond  the  freight  rate  from  Duluth  to  St.  Paul.  Shipments  by 
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canal  would,  have  to  be  unloaded  and  loaded  into  cars  for  delivery  at  points  of  destin 
tion,  not  located  on  the  canal.  Coal  transported  by  canal  could  not  be  delivered 
consignees  in  the  Twin  Cities  in  less  tnan  five  days  on  the  average.  # 

The  price  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Duluth  is  25  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  price  of  tl 
same  coal  f.  o.  b.  barges  at  Duluth.  The  deterioration  on  coal  in  the  transfer  fro 
barges  to  cars  is  estimated  by  the  coal-dock  managers  at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  to  1 
about  20  cents  per  ton.  The  charges  at  the  Twin  Cities  for  moving  coal  from  the  can 
terminals  to  industries  or  team  tracks  would  be,  on  a  distance  tariff  basis,  as  follow 


Miles. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

5 

Cents  per 
100  pounds. 

3 

25 

Cents  per 
100  pounds. 

5 

10 

3 

30 

5 

15 

3 

35 

6 

20 

4 

40 

6 

The  rates  from  the  canal  terminal  to  destination  on  rail  lines  would  depend  upi 
the  location  of  the  canal  terminals. 

To  sum  up,  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  from  Duluth  to  on  board  cars  at  the  canal  t< 
minals,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  transportation  on  the  canal,  would  be  substantial 

as  follows: 

Per  ton. 


Extra  charge  for  loading  barges 

Deterioration . 

Transfer  barge  to  car . 

Total . 


$0.  25 
.20 
.  15 


.  60 


T 

ll 

J 

l! 


The  rail  rates  from  Duluth  to  the  Twin  Cities  are  $1.25  per  ton  on  hard  coal  and 
cents  per  ton  on  soft  coal,  leaving  65  cents  per  ton  on  hard  coal  and  30  cents  per  ton 
soft  coal  to  cover  the  canal  charge  from  Duluth  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  rail  chai 

from  the  canal  terminal  to  final  destination  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

From  this  it  would  seem  doubtful  if  the  canal  could  equal  the  rail  rates,  and  pr< 
tically  impossible  for  the  canal  to  offer  rates  enough  lower  than  those  of  the  rail  In 

to  attract  any  considerable  tonnage  for  the  Twin  Cities  locally .  . 

As  to  coal  traffic  from  Duluth  destined  to  points  beyond  the  Twin  Cities  which  mig 
move  by  canal.  The  rail  rates  from  Duluth  to  such  destinations  are  substantially  t 
same  as  the  rates  to  the  same  points  from  Lake  Michigan  ports  and  from  mining  pon  i 
in  Illinois.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  from  Duluth  to  representative  pon 
beyond  the  Twin  Cities,  and  the  local  rates  from  St.  Paul: 


Rates  per  net  ton. 


To— 


Rochester,  Minn. . . 

Waseca,  Minn . 

Owatonna,  Minn... 

Austin,  Minn . 

Mankato,  Minn 
New  Ulm,  Minn. . . 
Pipestone,  Minn . . . 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Huron,  S.  Dak . 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.. 


Through  rate. 

Local  from  St.  Pi 

Hard 

Soft. 

Hard. 

and 

soft. 

Han 

$1.40 

$2.  25 

$2. 00 

1.40 

2. 00 

1.60 

1.40 

2.  00 

1.80 

1.40 

2.  00 

2. 00 

1.50 

2. 05 

1.60 

1.80 

2.  05 

1.60 

*5 

2.00 

2. 25 

1.85 

2.  40 

2.  50 

1.25 

i> 

2.  55 

2.80 

2.15 

2 

2. 55 

2.  80 

2.  55 

2 
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MERCHANDISE. 

Westbound  general  merchandise  traffic  destined  to  the  Twin  Cities  is  handled  on 
rough  rates  which  are  the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rail  and  lake  rate 
Duluth,  governed  by  official  classifications: 

asses . 

nts  per  100  pounds 

Iron  and  steel  articles,  2  cents. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  special  commodity  rates,  2  cents. 

The  canal  boats  could  not  reduce  these  figures  and  live. 

The  lumber  manufactured  in  Duluth  is  shipped  east  by  lake. 

This  is  substantially  of  the  southbound  traffic. 

NORTHBOUND. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  flour,  grain,  and  manufactured  articles  will  furnish 
.eavy  northbound  tonnage. 

The  mills  at  Minneapolis  are  located  above  any  possibility  of  navigation  on  the 
ssissippi  River,  so  far  as  the  proposed  canal  is  concerned,  therefore  there  will  be  a 
l  movement  from  the  mills  to  the  canal.  The  transfer,  estimated  from  the  expen¬ 
se  at  Duluth  in  unloading  from  cars  and  loading  on  board  vessels,  would  be  30  cents 
•  ton.  The  same  charge  would  be  made  at  Duluth  for  transferring  from  barge  to 
e  vessels.  This  would  make  a  charge  of  60  cents  per  ton  for  handling  alone.  The 
iportional  rate  on  flour  by  rail  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
>i>l.  net  ton.  Deducting  the  canal  handling  charges  leaves  40  cents  per  ton  out  of 
ich.  to  pay  the  rail  charges  from  the  mills  to  the  canal  and  the  charges  for  canal 
asportation  to  Duluth. 

'lour  and  package  freight  can  not  be  handled  to  advantage  in  the  same  type  of 
ge  as  coal  and  other  bulk  commodities,  and  a  coal  barge  would  have  to  be  throughlv 
med  before  loading  with  flour. 

•rain  is  not  shipped  locally  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Duluth.  Such  grain  is  handled 
a  proportional  rate  not  exceeding  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1  per  ton.  The 
|k  of  the  grain  moving  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  handled  on  through  rates 
n  points  of  origin  to  Duluth. 

he  through  rates  from  points  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  southwestern 
mesota,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota  to  Duluth,  in  no  case  exceed  the  rates  from  the 
lie  stations  to  Minneapolis  by  more  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  60  cents  per 
ton. 

in  order  to  attract  grain  shipments  to  the  canal,  a  rate  materially  lower  than  60 
ts  per  ton  would  have  to  be  made  between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  Grain 
ild  not  be  handled  in  a  coal  barge,  unless  the  barge  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
ming  before  the  grain  was  loaded.  The  elevators  in  the  Twin  Cities  are  not  located 
l.s  to  load  direct  to  barges.  This  would  necessitate  a  rail  movement  from  elevator 
barge  and  a  transfer  charge  of  at  least  20  cents  per  ton  from  car  to  barge. 

'n  all  merchandise  traffic  through  Duluth  both  east  and  westbound,  there  is  a 

Ikage  charge  of  40  cents  per  ton,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  rail  lines.  Some  arrange- 
Jit  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  canal  boats  to  take  care  of  this  charge. 

| U  of  the  rail  rates  include  insurance  against  loss  and  damage.  The  matter  of 
l  ms  has  not  been  referred  to,  as  it  does  not  seem  necessarv  to  go  further  into  details 
new  of  the  impossibility  of  the  commercial  success  of  the  canal, 
lie  rail  rates  are  so  adjusted,  and  the  transportation  conditions  so  unfavorable  to 
■il  traffic,  that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  possibility  of  rates  being  made  on  the 
■il,  which  added  to  the  various  charges  incidental  to  transportation  via  that  agency, 
frUd  meet  the  rail  charges,  and  no  possibility  of  canal  rates  being  made  low  enough 
vofluence  the  movement  of  traffic  by  rail  or  affect  the  rail  rates, 
ill  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  Roy  Hall, 

Traffic  Commissioner . 
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APPENDIX  E. 

[In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  Lake  Superior-Mississippi  canal.] 

j 

To  the  Board  of  Officers, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army , 

Duluth ,  Minn. 

Sirs:  In  response  to  your  circular  letter  of  November  19,  1912,  requesting  info 
mation  from  interested  persons  on  the  character,  amount,  and  value  of  commerce  th: 
would  be  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  proposed  canal  connecting  Lai 
Superior  with  the  Mississippi  River,  the  St.  Croix  River  Improvement  Associate  i 
and  the  Citizens’  Association  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  appointed  the  undersigned  coi 
mittee  to  gather  such  data  as  might  be  available,  and  to  compile  and  submit  the  san 

to  you  for  your  information.  .  . 

In  the  circular  letter  above  referred  to  information  was  particularly  desired  on  tJ 

following  points:  . 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  business  of  the  locality  in  character  and  amoui 

development  of  water  power,  etc.,  and  particularly  the  kind  and  amount  of  vess; 
commerce  and  present  facilities  for  conducting  the  business.  , 

(b)  What  kind  of  improvement  is  desired  by  those  who  caused  the  above  items  to  1 
inserted  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 

O)  With  reference  to  the  proposed  canal,  the  character  and  amount  of  commer 
and  its  value  that  would  probably  be  carried  by  the  proposed  canal  or  that  would 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  it;  the  extent  to  which  it  would  probably  promc’ 
the  general  business  or  industries  in  any  localities  or  sections  of  the  country,  and  ai 
other  data  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand. 

Subdivision  A. — The  information  requested  in  subdivision  (a)  in  reference  to  t 
present  and  prospective  business  in  character  and  amount  of  the  localities  that  won 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  canal  will  be  included  in  our  response  to  the  questio 
contained  in  subdivision  (c). 

In  the  matter  of  the  development  of  water  power,  this  committee  is  unable 
submit  any  reliable  data  on  this  subject  for  the  reason  that  no  survey  of  the  proposi 
canal  route  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  St.  Croix  River  by  way  of  the  Amnio 
and  Moose  Rivers  has  yet  been  made,  and  until  at  least  a  preliminary  survey  is  ma 
it  would  be  impossible  to  report  on  the  probable  water  power  that  could  be  develop) 

on  these  rivers.  , 

It  was  conservatively  estimated  that  more  than  50,000  horsepower  could  be  dev 
oped  on  the  route  by  way  of  the  Brule  River  and  upper  St.  Croix  lakes  survey 
under  direction  of  Maj.  Clinton  B.  Sears  in  1898,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whetl 
the  amount  would  be  greater  or  less  on  the  Amnicon  Moose  River  route. 

In  reference  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  vessel  commerce  and  the  present  facilit  i 
for  handling  the  same,  we  assume  that  this  question  refers  more  particularly  to  1 
Duluth-Superior  harbor,  upon  which  we  have  no  information  to  offer.  j 

Subdivision  B . — The  improvement  desired  is  a  barge  canal.  The  width  &nd  dep 
of  such  a  canal  is  entirely  an  engineering  matter.  Maj.  Sears’s  estimate  of  the  cos 
such  a  canal  was  based  on  a  width  at  the  water  surface  of  80  feet,  59  feet  wide  at  1 
bottom  and  7  feet  deep.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  depth  of  8  feet  would  aid  grea 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  canal.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  have  no  s 
gestions  to  offer  but  simply  call  attention  to  the  suggested  depth  of  8  feet. 

Subdivision  C. — In  a  report  submitted  to  Lieut.  Col.  Graham  D.  Fitch,  under 
of  May  31,  1909,  by  a  committee  of  the  Citizens  Association,  of  Stillwater,  Minn, 
copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached,1  the  character  and  amount  of  commerce  that  woi 
probably  be  carried  by  the  proposed  canal,  and  the  probable  effect  it  would  have 
freight  rates  was  covered  in  considerable  detail.  The  date  submitted  at  that  ti 
has  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  present  committee,  a  summary 
which  is  herewith  attached  for  your  information.  .  ,  A 

The  territory  that  would  be  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  build 
of  the  proposed  canal  embraces  practically  all  of  the  five  States  bordeiing  on 
Mississippi  River,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  these  bta 
contain  a  population  of  more  than  16,000,000  people  and  have  an  area  of  310,815  squ 
miles.  They  are  among  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  States  o±  the  uni 
The  varied  resources  and  wonderful  fertility  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  justifies 
opinion  that  eventually  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  populous  sec  ion. 
our  country.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  these  States  will  have  a  popi 
tion  of  at  least  25,000,000  people  within  the  next  20  years. 


1 


i  Not  attached;  printed  in  H.  Doc.  304,  61st,  2d  sess. 
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During  the  past  20  years  the  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  Mississippi 
alley  has  far  outstripped  its  growth  in  transportation  facilities.  This  unequal 
owth  has  resulted  in  frequent  freight  congestion  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
iddle  west  in  recent  years  and  has  adversely  affected  our  industrial  development, 
is  highly  improbable  that  these  congested  conditions  will  be  relieved  by  increased 
ilroad  facilities  in  the  near  future.  An  eminent  railroad  authority,  Mr.  James  J. 
ill,  estimated  a  short  time  ago  that  it  would  take  $5,000,000,000  to  furnish  the  rail- 
ids  of  the  country  with  adequate  facilities  in  trackage,  terminals,  and  rolling  stock 
enable  them  to  properly  care  for  the  traffic  of  the  country. 

These  conditions  make  it  imperative  that  we  should  utilize  our  waterways  for 
unsportation,  especially  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky  commodities, 
is  estimated  that  it  would  take  $500,000,000  to  put  all  the  principal  waterways  in 
edition  for  profitable  steamboat  and  barge  transportation— just  one-tenth  of  what 
•.  Hill  says  is  needed  for  perfecting  the  railroad  system.  It  is  possible  that  by  the 
ne  that  Mr.  Hill’s  $5,000,000,000  was  expended  on  railroads,  traffic  will  again  have 
increased  as  to  demand  a  yet  further  laying  of  tracks  and  expansion  of  terminals, 
die  waterways  once  constructed  admit  of  indefinite  expansion  of  traffic  without 
largement. 

[t  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  economic  value  of  waterways  in  the 
velopment  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  a  country.  Such  value  is 
wr  generally  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  student  of  transportation  problems, 
considering  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  waterways  development,  however,  the 
me  of  each  specific  project  must  in  the  end  be  determined  by  its  commercial  utility. 
ls  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  present  in  this  report  certain  facts  and  data  bearing  on 
s  commercial  value  and  utility  of  the  proposed  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior 
di  the  Mississippi  River. 

Ve  believe  that  such  a  canal  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  entire  upper  Mis- 
dppi  Valley  as  well  as  the  adjacent  territory.  The  cheaper  freight  rates  afforded 
water  transportation  as  compared  with  rail  would  greatly  stimulate  trade  and 
amerce  and  would  aid  materially  in  our  industrial  progress.  The  saving  in  the 
t  of  transporting  such  heavy  articles  of  commerce  as  coal,  iron,  lumber,  cement, 
e,  salt,  sugar,  heavy  hardware,  and  building  and  crushed  stone  would  alone  justify 
building  of  such  a  canal. 

ls  coal  and  iron  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  a  large  and  growing  line  of 
aufactured  products,  and  as  the  future  industrial  growth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
1  depend  largely  on  the  availability  and  cost  of  these  commodities,  the  value  of 
proposed  canal  as  affording  the  cheapest  possible  method  of  transporting  these 
Dortant  articles  of  commerce  will  be  first  considered. 

n  the  territory  tributary  to  the  proposed  canal  the  consumption  of  coal  is  con- 
ratively  estimated  to  exceed  10,000,000  tons  annually.  The  receipts  of  coal  in 
Duluth-Superior  Harbor  alone  in  1911  exceeded  8,500,000  tons.  At  least  60  per 
J  of  the  latter  is  shipped  to  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  river  valleys.  The 
sent  rail  rate  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  $1.25  for  hard  and  90  cents  for  soft  coal, 
de  the  rate  to  points  in  the  Minnesota  valley  is  the  Twin  City  rate  plus  the  local 
'*•  Wl11  be  generally  conceded  that  canal  transportation  would  not  only  effect 
msiderable  saving  in  freight  charges  from  Duluth  to  down  river  points  but  would 
effect  a  considerable  saving  in  rail  rates  on  coal  from  Illinois  because  of  competition, 
assuming  that  50  per  cent,  or  5,000,000  tons  of  the  total  coal  consumption  would  be 
wcted  by  canal  transportation  or  canal  competition  to  the  extent  of  40  cents  per 

1  saving  in  freight  charges  on  this  commodity  alone  would  amount  to  $2,000,000 

ttually. 

f  ls  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  manufactured  and 
»iron  shipped  into  this  territory.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  amount  at  1,500,000 

Mu  nn  [Ula  ^'  ^  saving  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  freight  charges  would  amount  to 

w?,000  per  year  on  iron  shipments. 

rut  the  benefits  of  a  canal  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  shipment  of  iron  products  is  of 
W'h  greater  future  importance  than  present  shipments  would  indicate.  When  the 
Jp  steel  plant  now  m  course  of  construction  at  Duluth  is  completed  the  head  of  the 

j~es  Taa  ninCSme  one  of  the  great  distributing  points  for  iron-ore  products.  More 
»  1,400,000,000  measured  tons  of  iron  ore  were  reported  for  taxation  in  Minnesota 
»I2,  and  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  the  ore  belt  that  have  not  yet  been 
wnred,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ore  deposits  of  the  State  will  be  ample  to 
pt  tne  needs  of  this  immense  steel  plant  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

?  means  that  for  the  next  century  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  products  will  be 
Story  annua^y  from  Duluth  to  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  tributary 

ie  proposed  barge  canal  would  permit  of  the  shipment  of  pig  and  manufactured 
o  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  at  less  than  half  the  present  cost  of  shipping  by  rail 
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and  would  greatly  stimulate  the  industrial  development  of  every  manufacturing  cit 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  addition  to  coal  and  iron,  there  are  many  other  commodities  that  could  be  shippe 
bv  canal  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  for  consumption  at  such  points  or  for  distributio 
to  interior  points  at  a  considerable  saving  in  transportation  charges.  The  shipmen 
into  the  canal  districts  of  salt,  cement,  lime,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  heavy  me: 
chandise  that  could  be  profitably  shipped  by  water  aggregate  fully  l,o00,000  tor 
annually.  A  saving  of  60  cents  per  ton  on  these  commodities  would  mean  an  annul, 

reduction  in  freight  charges  of  $900,000.  ,  ,  ,, 

While  the  water  power  that  could  be  developed  by  the  building  of  the  necessar 
locks  and  dams  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  way  of  the  Amimcon-Moose  Kiv< 
route  can  only  be  conjectured,  if  such  power  equals  the  power  on  the  Brule  route 
would  approximate  50,000  horsepower.  Assuming  that  this  amount  of  power  coul 
be  utilized  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  for  commercial  purposes  and  sold  at  ti 
very  low  average  of  $20  per  horsepower,  it  would  represent  an  annual  income  < 
$1  000  000.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  electricity  will  not  only  t 
the  motive  power  in  factories  but  will  take  the  place  of  steam  on  many  of  the  railroa 
systems  of  the  country .  When  that  time  comes  the  value  of  the  horsepower  that  con 
be  developed  on  the  proposed  canal  route  would  be  enhanced  manyfold.  II 
development  of  the  water  power  is  one  of  the  important  benefits  that  will  accrue  fro 

the  building  of  the  proposed  canal.  . 

Summarizing  the  above  items  we  get  the  following  results  as  representing  a  n 
annual  saving  in  freight  on  these  commodities  to  which  is  added  the  estimated  mcon 
from  water  power: 

Pnal  .  $2,  000,  000 

Tron . .  600,  000 

Salt,  cement,  sugar,  etc .  i  non  non 

Water  power .  l,  uuu,  uuu 


j 


Total .  4>  500’ 000 


The  above  estimate  does  not  include  many  other  articles  of  commerce  upon  whi 
freight  rates  would  be  materially  reduced  because  of  cheaper  water  transportatic 
such  as  lumber,  brick,  crushed  rock,  building  stone,,  flour,  grain,  and  other  agnci 
tural  products,  the  aggregate  of  which  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
dollar^  annually,  not  alone  because  of  the  cheaper  cost  of  water  transportation  b 
also  because  canal  rates  would  have  a  decided  influence  m  preventing  excessive  r 

“Assuming  the  cost  of  the  proposed  canal  to  be  $10,000,000  and  the  annual  cost 
maintenance  at  $350,000,  the  four  items  given  m  the  above  table  would  represent 

annual  return  of  41.5  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Taking  up  the  present  necessity  of  the  proposed  canal  we  are  aware  of  the  ad ve. 
report  o£  the  commercial  value  of  the  undertaking  made  by  Map  Sears  m  his  rep 
of  1896  and  in  his  supplementary  report  of  1899.  Both  reports  pointed  to  the  f« 
that  three  lines  of  railway  almost  parallel  the  proposed  canal  and  afforded  adequ, 
shipping  facilities  at  that  time.  These  conclusions  were  probably  justified  by  c< 
ditions  at  that  time,  especially  if  facility  rather  than  cheapness  18  to  be >  the >  det 
mining  factor  in  transportation  problems  But  conditions  have  undergone  g 
changes  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  past  15  or  20  years.  The  development  of  the  up] 
Mississippi  Valley  during  the  period  has  been  simply  marvelous.  Its  growth 
population,  in  agriculture,  in  commercial  and  industrial  activities,  has  brough 
face  to  face  with  transportation  problems  that  did  not  exist  20  years  ago. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  1 
Middle  West  could  be  given  than  by  comparing  the  vessel  tonnage,  the  freight  t 
nage,  and  the  tonnages  of  certain  raw  and  manufactured  matenais  passing  through^ 
Soo  Canal  in  1894  and  1910.  The  following  figures  are  compiled  from  the  Mont 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
Labor,  December,  1911: 
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1910  i  Increase. 


49,856,123 
62,363,218 
13,513,727 
41,603,634 
444, 669 
1,411,549 


Per  cent. 
280 
373 
383 
535 
633 
240 


ugui™  <uioru  some  index  to  me  marvelous  commercial  growth  of  the  Middle 
est  in  recent  years  The  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal 
)ward  reaches  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  is  distributed  in  northwestern  Wis- 
sm,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota,  while  the  tonnage  downward  originates  mainly 
Minnesota  two-thirds  of  the  total  being  iron  ore.  While  there  will  be  a  substantial 
crease  m  the  ore  shipments  when  the  steel  plant  is  completed  at  Duluth  there 

HrPa  a  corre8Pondip&  increase  m  manufactured  products  to  be  distributed  ’in  the 
ddle  West  when  this  plant  is  in  operation. 

The  commercial  value  and  utility  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
ssissippi  River  will  be  greatly  augmented  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
wouid  afford  an  outlet  by  water  for  the  commerce  of  the  Lake  ports  destined  for 
cific  coast  pointy  thus  enabling  such  ports  to  better  compete  with  Atlantic  coast 
rts  something  they  will  be  unable  to  do  if  they  are  obliged  to  reach  the  Parifir* 

mecLo^'with^thp^Pa10  U?HzeS  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributades  in 

rill  find  it^tf  JrpPw  n  w  •  Cana V?r  shipping  and  receiving  Pacific  coast  freight 
its  commercial  Si'ten?e  PP  “  he  raCe  f°r  commereial  supremacy-perhaps 

he  East  should  not  be  permitted  to  dominate  the  trade  that  will  pass  through  the 
lama  Canal.  But  unless  the  Middle  West  takes  note  of  what  isTanspS  and 
pares  to  meet  the  situation  it  will  awake  to  find  that  its  hope  of  commercial  Ireat 

wPnlf  at|!reanl-  +ilhepSeri°US  Ration  of  Middle  W(St  is  greatly  intensified 
free  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  coastwise  steamers.  It  is  imperative 

Ln^itself^Thrnror^Jd6  fuU?8t  Pf Slble  extent  to  meet  the  situation  that  now 
Qi  T  o  vf11  a  lu  ProP°sed  canal  will  constitute  the  connecting  link  between  the 
±  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  give  us  an  outlet  by  water  for  our  inland 
merce,  thus  enabling  us  to  successfully  compete  with  the  East.  It  will  o-ive  Us 
ontmuous  waterway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the  heaUof  the 
nent,  thus  bringing  us  into  water  communication  with  the  entire  world 

ix  fl^8tkpf0M-Ca-1C1:llat-1(Sl-aS  t0  *he  Present  volume  of  commerce  between  the  St 
i^i  ?lver  P°mts  and  the  East  via  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor' 

so-called  lake  and  rail  route,  we  have  secured  some  statistics  shoWThe  re- 

trt  of  fierier  Harbor  as  shown  in  the"  Annual 

vear  endfnff  ^  me  Unit®d  States  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 

Ei n  3(?.’  also  as  shown  m  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
cities  f  the  United  States>  and  also  from  ^e  associations  of  commerce  of  vari- 

^tlSXlntb)S1^Pper&rf  r°rd8’  and  0t¥r  sources  of  information  show  the 
ipto  at  the  iJuIuth-Supenor  Harbor  for  year  ending  June  30  1912  to  be  9  7(59  340 

From  reliable  information  it  is  shown  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of' 'the 

^Transfer6  °T 3  *°  St:  ^  Minneapolis,  Ed  the  MW 

urirx  pfi  I^akl“8  ' 01859,207  tons  to  these  points.  The  foregoing  figures  do  not 

l^Miehigan  ports  CMoZV^  ™aP^,  and  otlfer  rfvef  towns  from 

l  Michigan  ports—Uncago  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc,  Green  Bay  etc  which  are 

considerable  but  for  which  we  have  no  statistics.  V  ’ 

ith-SuperioTHarW  and  the  Minnesota  Transfer  to  the 

ltn  Supenor  Harbor,  it  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 

loximatelv  400  OO^tanTof  °ther  sou,r??s>  that  over  600.000  tons  of  flour  and 
P-  nR-o' nateiy+TC0V/r-  t0  ™  otber  commodities  are  shipped  from  St  Paul  Min- 

Ttfcs  859  20e7  mnTnefS?teAfnSfer-  ^  the  Duluth-Supe^r  Harbor  each  yeak 

nsfer  and  1  000  000  nf  n-  L  t  Vi01 v,  <;  ar  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  the  JVIinnesota 
sier  and  1,000,000  of  freight  shipped  to  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  it  is  fair  tr. 

tr!  a^a  savin?  of  about  50’ccnf603  to,ns’  W0ll,ld  be  shipped  by  way  of  the  proposed 
g  1  about  50  cents  per  ton,  making  a  saving  of  $1,714,801  annually. 

4125a— H.  Doc.  920,  63-2 - 4 
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We  have  no  data,  nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  freight  pa: 
iicularly  general  merchandise  which,  through  a  lowering  of  freight  rates,  would  b 
brought  by  way  of  the  proposed  canal  from  the  eastern  markets  on  boats  which  g 
east  loaded  with  iron  ore  and  whose  owners  are  very  desirous  of  securing  ballast  f( 
return  trips  at  very  low  rates— i.  e,  imported  and  domestic  merchandise  which  no 
comes  into  this  market  over  the  railroads  from  the  Southeast  and  which  m  the  evei 
of  the  proposed  canal  would  come  through  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  thence  b 
way  of  the  canal  to  jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Northwest. 

The  proposed  canal  line  from  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  to  the  Twm  Cities  on  tl 
Mississippi  River  is  in  fact  only  an  extension  of  the  Erie  C  anal,  gathering  producj 
of  the  Western  States,  delivering  them  at  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  to  be  shippc 

bv  larger  boats  to  Buffalo  and  to  Erie  Canal  ports.  .  „  .  n 

Mai.  Sears  in  his  report  recommends  a  canal  of  7  feet  draft,  but  as  the  Erie  Can 
is  12  feet  deep  we  would  suggest  that  a  canal  10  to  11  feet  would  be  more  serviceabl 
Barges  could  often  be  loaded  from  large  boats  direct,  thus  saving  one  transfer^  lhe 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lake  traffic  would  receive  a  strong  impetus  by  the  buildu 
of  this  canal  and  the  completion  of  the  improvements  of  the  Erie  (  anal. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  immense  resources  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Mississippi  Valleys  call  to  mind  t  ;i 
ureat  benefits  which  would  be  derived  by  the  construction  of  this  canal.  It  is  w. 
known  that  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Croix  River  the  soil  is  particularly  adapt 
to  the  raising  of  potatoes,  grain,  and  other  farm  produce  many  thousands  of  carloa 
of  potatoes  being  shipped  to  eastern  and  southern  markets  each  season.  It  is  a  sc 
well-known  fact  that  during  the  past  season  the  railroads  traversing  this  territory  m 
incapable  of  handling  the  crop,  due  to  lack  of  cars  and  other  causes  Also  it  is  w  ,, 
known  that  the  price  of  potatoes  was  about  100  per  cent  higher  in  St.  Louis  and  oM 
Mississippi  points  than  at  points  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  due  to 
and  for  storage  charges  while  waiting  for  cars  at  shipping  points  Therefore  it  wotij 
not  only  be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  the  farmers  m  the  territory  ad jacent  to  t  | 
proposed  canal  but  also  to  thousands  of  families  m  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Statl 
The  geological  survey  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  proposed  canal  shows  v  j 
deposits  of  trap  rock,  which  would  develop  great  crushed-rock  industries;  limero;  , 
winch  would  develop  limekilns;  building  stone,  which  at  present  lies  dormant  owi I 
to  lack  of  cheap  transportation  facilities;  pottery-clay  deposits,  winch  would  deveL 
brick  industries;  filter  sand,  which  is  coming  into  greater  use  each  day,  but  whicl 
now  left  as  deposited  by  nature;  silicate  sand  for  glass  manufacture ,  and  other  md 
tries  which  would  be  greatly  developed,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  this  sect  o 

that  of  the  entire  Nation.  .  .....  ■  ■ 

In  compiling  the  data  relating  to  the  proposed  Supenor-Mississippi  Canal, 
committee  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information  possible,  an 
have  therefore  referred  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  S2 

Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  ending  June  30  1912.  We  juote  ti 
pages  953,  954,  and  955  the  following,  which  is  pertinent  to  the  question  m  hand 
“It  is  well  known  that  the  railroads  strive  keenly  for  the  north  and  south  frei 
business,  make  lower  rates  where  there  is  water  competition,  cut  their  rates  on  cert 
commodities,  and  make  sometimes  especially  low  rates  for  the  season  of  navigat 
to  be  increased  during  the  winter  months.  This  latter  practice  was  common  sew 

yeAlsoafrom  the  same  authority  we  quote:  ‘‘It  is  believed  the  tonnage  of  the  Dull 
Superior  Harbor  is  now  exceeded  by  that  of  but  one  port  m  the  Lmted  States  J> 

Y°Also  from  the  same  authority  we  quote:  “The  vessel  freight  of  the] 

Harbor  for  1911  was  57  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  passed  througn  the  Sauit  l . 

^ Also"1  from^the  same  authority:  “Improvements  of  the  Duluth-Superior  Ha 
from  1867  to  June  30,  1912,  is  $6,869,741.02,  and  the  freight  received  and  ship 
during  same  period  365,865,859  short  tons,  and  the  market  value  of  the  same,  W 
394  224  From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  Government  improvements 
been  about'  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  freignt 

In  conclusion  this  committee  desires  to  express  its  regret  that  the  examination 
the  canal  route  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Ammicon  and  Moose  . 

hoped  that  your  instructions  might  have  been  sufficiently  broad  to  P®*  ... 
examination  of  different  suggested  routes  in  order  to  determine  the  most  feasible 
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If  the  Aminicon-Moose  River  route  should  be  found  impractical  because  of  insuffi- 
ent  water  supply  or  serious  engineering  difficulties,  we  would  ask  that  you  recom¬ 
end  an  examination  of  other  suggested  routes  in  order  to  determine  their  feasibility. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  G.  Armson, 

C.  W.  Brenner, 

H.  H.  Harrison, 

Wm.  Smithson,  Secretary, 

W.  C.  Masterman, 

Citizens’  Canal  Association. 


Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army 

Canal  Park,  Duluth,  Minn.,  May  14 .  1913. 
Dear  Sir:  As  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that  you  are  interested  in  the  pending 
iposition  for  a  waterway  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  various 
ites  provided  for  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  25,  1912,  and  resolution 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  under  date  of  January  13, 
iL3,  has  been  made  by  the  board  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  appointed  by 
ragraph  7,  Special  Orders,  No.  19,  War  Department,  Office  of  Chief  Engineers, 
dted  States  Army.  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  14,  1912,  and  that  the  report  submitted 
'■reon  is  unfavorable  to  the  improvement  for  the  reason  that  the  present  railroad  rate 
freight  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  is  less  than  will  be  the 
t  of  canal  transportation  when  the  cost  of  extra  handling  and  operation,  mainte- 
lce,  and  interest  on  investment  have  been  added  to  the  Erie  Canal  rate  for  an  equal 
tance. 

fou  are  further  notified  that  all  interested  persons  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal 
n  this  conclusion  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  a  permanent¬ 
ly  sitting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which  all  examination  and  survey  reports  of  this 
„racter  are  referred.  Persons  desiring  to  do  so  may  be  heard  on  appeal  by  the  board 
xer  orally  or  in  writing.  Written  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Board 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
uld  be  mailed  in  time  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  said  board  within  four  weeks 
n  the  date  of  this  communication.  If  oral  hearings  are  desired,  dates  for  the  same 
y  be  arranged  for  by  correspondence  with  the  board. 

ou  are  requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing  to  any  persons  known  by  you  to 
interested  in  the  improvement  and  who  not  being  known  to  this  office  do  not  re- 
/e  a  copy  of  this  communication. 

urther  information  may  be  obtained  if  desired  upon  application  to  this  office. 

•y  direction  of  Col.  Potter,  senior  member  of  the  board. 

Very  respectfully. 

E.  D.  Peek, 

Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Board . 


otice  of  unfavorable  report  on  preliminary  examination  of  various  routes  for  a 
erway  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  board  of  Engineer 
e/8  ,c°nst.itllted  by  paragraph  7,  Special  Orders,  No.  19,  W  ar  Department,  Office 
ef  of  Engineers,  August  14,  1912,  sent  to  the  following: 

1.  C.  B.  Miller,  M.  C.,1  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  I.  L.  Lenroot,  M.  C.,1  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Moses  E.  Clapp,  United  States  Senator,1  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Kriute  Nelson,  United  States  Senator,1  Washington,  D.  C 
u  R.  M.  La  Follette,  United  States  Senator,1  Washington,  D.  C. 
l*  Isaac  Stephenson,  United  States  Senator,1  W  ashington  D  C 
es  A.  Ferguson,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn." 

A.  McGonagie,  president  of  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  Duluth 
C  Woodruff,  president  of  Wtoodruff  Lumber  Co.,  Duluth, 
i j  •  APa-rsH all ,  president  of  Marshall-Wtolls  Hardware  Co.,  Duluth 
i  Hayssen,  mayor,  Antigo,  W7is. 

tons  Bluff  Commercial  Club,  W.  T.  Harris,  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1  To  these  were  also  given  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  unfavorable  notice  was  sent. 
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Granite  Falls  Commercial  Club,  W.  L.  Kraemer,  secretary,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  Board  of  Trade,  W.  H.  Patton,  secretary,  St.  Paul. 

Commercial  Club  of  Richmond,  Torah,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  Commercial  Club,  John  IP.  Mitchell,  commissioner,  St.  Paul. 

Hastings  Commercial  Club,  A.  J.  Schaller,  chairman,  Hastings,  Minn. 

Board  of  county  commissioners,  Washington  County,  Minn.,  by  H.  A.  Nelson,  count; 
auditor,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Thomas  Wilkinson,  president  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association 

Burlington,  Iowa.  . 

D.  M.  Neill,  president  of  Minnesota  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs,  Red  Wing. 
James  Suydam,  secretary  and  manager  of  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Commercial  Club,  Superior,  Wis. 

James  Bardon,  East  End  Station,  Superior,  Wis. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  1305  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Duluth  News  Tribune,  Duluth. 

St.  Paul  Daily  News,  St.  Paul. 

Stillwater  Daily  Gazette,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade,  C.  F.  McDonald,  secretary,  Duluth. 

R.  J.  Mershon,  1317  West  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Wendell  A.  Anderson,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

President,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Red  Wing  Commercial  Club,  J.  F.  Merrill,  secretary,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Moline  Business  Men’s  Association,  C.  F.  Grantz,  secretary,  Molme,  Ill. 
Muscatine  Commercial  Club,  E.  A.  pgilvie,  secretary,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

E.  M.  Schmidt,  mayor,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Little,  chairman  of  River  Traffic  Improvement  Commission,  Muscatine,  lows 
Mayor,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Village  president,  Taylors  Falls,  Minn. 

R.  Wellisch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Business  Men’s  League,  W.  X.  Folsom,  president,  Paylors  I  alls,  Minn. 

E.  F.  Ganz,  Alma,  Wis. 

A.  P.  Pierce,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  F.  Perry,  secretary,  Quincy,  III. 

Mayor,  Duluth,  Minn.  , 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Commercial  Association,  J.  P.  McAnulty,  secretary,  Eau  Claire. 

Mayor,  Hastings,  Minn. 

Mayor,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  t  . 

Gaiena  Business  Men’s  Association,  L.  T.  Le  Bron,  jr.,  Galena,  111. 

Ashland  Advancement  Association,  David  Murray,  secretary,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Board  of  Trade,  F.  J.  Carr,  president,  Hudson,  Wis. 

Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Duluth  Commercial  Club,  H.  V.  Eva,  secretary,  Duluth. 

President  of  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul. 

Duluth  Herald,  Duluth. 

Superior  Telegram,  Superior. 

Howard  Elliott,  president  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul. 

H.  H.  Harrison,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Frank  J.  Waterous,  St.  Paul. 

J.  G.  Armson,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens,  M.  C.,1  St.  Paul. 

President  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Marine  Review,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  A.  Thompson,  312  North  Eleventh  Street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

New  York  Marine  Journal,  New  York. 

Government  Advertiser,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  , 

William  Livingstone,  president  of  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 
George  L.  Reiss,  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  Duluth. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

M.  M.  Gasser,  Duluth. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  Register,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvement  Bulletin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Barnes,  treasurer  of  Ames  Brooks  Co.,  Duluth. 

Z.  D.  Scott,  vice  president  of  Scott  Graff  LumberUo.,  Duluth. 

Capt.  Alexander  McDougall,  Duluth. 


1  To  these  were  also  given  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  unfavorable  notice  was  sent. 
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mmercial  Club,  New  Duluth,  Minn, 
orge  H.  Mold,  Sunrise,  Minn, 
nmercial  Club,  Rush  City,  Minn. 

F.  Druar,  consulting  engineer,  Oscar  Clausseen  Engineering  Co.,  514  National 
Terman  American  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul, 
irles  Ekdahl,  Otisville,  Minn. 

mesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Yolk  A  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn, 
y  Land  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn, 
agon  Refining  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Association  of  Commerce,  J.  H.  Beek,  general  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
r.  inckett,  traffic  manager  of  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  Minneapolis 
am  Shovel  and  Dredge  Journal,  105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.  Salter,  Columbia  Building,  Western  Railway  Weighing  Association,  Duluth, 


mesota  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Tilburg  Oil  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
thwestern  Fuel  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

;sburgh  Coal  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

*kson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

J.  H.  Davidson.  St.  Paul, 
tor  of  Northwestern  Miller,  Minneapolis, 
tor  of  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Minneapolis, 
tor  of  Minneapolis  Journal,  Minneapolis, 
tor  of  Daily  News,  Minneapolis, 
tor  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul, 
tor  of  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul. 

?  n?!1'  ^azzard>  president  St.  Croix  River  Improvement  Association,  St.  Paul. 

t  Chas  Campbell,  424  Second  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis. 

mwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

hburn  Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

ibury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

mix  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

onal  Milling  Co..  Minneapolis. 

dental  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

‘ge  C.  Christian  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

iam  de  la  Barre,  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
urfus  Steamboat  Line,  Minneapolis. 

•  W.  A.  Blair,  steamer  Morning  Star,  Davenport  Iowa 
Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minneapolis. 

.  George  Winams.  St.  Paul. 

3r  of  St.  Paul. 


)r  of  Minneapolis. 

.  Crocker.  Minneapolis. 

)r  of  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 
)r  of  Stillwater.  Minn. 

)r  of  Hudson.  Wis. 

>r  of  Lake  City,  Minn. 

>r  of  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

>r  of  Prescott,  Yds. 

>r  of  Alma.  Wis. 


>r  of  Winona.  Minn. 

>r  of  Fountain  City,  Yds. 

•r  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Yds. 
t  of  Dubuque.  Iowa, 
r  of  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
r  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
im  Smithson,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

JJ>r  of  Star  Observer,  Hudson,  Wis. 
u>r  of  True  Republican,  Hudson,  Yds. 

*'e  H.  Sullivan,  Still watei,  Minn, 
alard  Oil  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

vic®  President  of  Northwestern  Thresher  Co.,  Stillwater,  Minn, 
nnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio. 

£°!  •.■^au^  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

urn  Y  eighing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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President  of  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway,  Minneapolis. 
C.  W.  Gardner,  comptroller  of  Soo  Railway,  Minneapolis. 

H.  A.  Gray,  comptroller  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Jensch,  auditor  of  Omaha  Railway,  St.  Paul. 

Commercial  Exchange.  Burlington,  Iowa. 

La  Crosse  Board  of  Trade,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Minnesota  Waterways  Commission,  A.  L.  Crocker,  chairman,  Minneapolis. 
Winona  Association  of  Commerce,  Winona,  Minn. 

John  Deary,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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